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Record Is 
‘Shocking,’ 


Meany Says 


By Robert B. Cooney 
The nation’s rate of unemploy- 
ment swung upward to a 1960 
high of 5.9 percent in August, the 

government has announced. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said the “shocking” report shows 
that six of every 100 Americans 
are without jobs at a time when 


apologists are boasting that em-| : 


ployment is at a “record high.” 

The nation is now paying “the 
terrible price of high-interest, tight- 
money policies” and the Eisenhower 
Administration’s refusal to stimu- 
late the economic growth needed 
“to put America to work—and to 
keep her people at work,” the fed- 
eration president charged. 

The 5.9 percent rate, adjusted 
for seasonal influences, compared 
to 5.4 percent for July. It has been 
exceeded in postwar Augusts only 
in the recession years of 1949 (6.8 
percent), 1954 (6.0 percent) and 
1958 (7.5 percent). 

The government’s report on 
the job-picture blamed a “con- 
centration” of early changeovers 
in automobile models and the 
continuing decline in steel jobs 
for the fact that non-farm jobs 
remained unchanged at 61.8 mil- 
lion. Usually, non-farm employ- 
ment jumps about 350,000 be- 
tween July and August, the 
Labor Dept. said. 

The fact that high-level unem- 
ployment is continuing to hit espe- 
cially hard at family breadwinners 
was confirmed by Seymour Wolf- 
bein, Labor Dept. manpower expert. 

Wolfbein told a press conference 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Kohler Offers 
To Reinstate 
1,400 Strikers 


Detroit — The Auto Workers 
have hailed as “a major break” 
a sudden announcement’ by the 
Kohler Co. of Kohler, Wis., that 
1400 strikers have been offered 
reinstatement. 

UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey 
Said the union is “elated” over 
ihe development in the lingering 
And hard-fought six - year - old 

trike, 

The National Labor Relations 
Hoard in late August found Kohler 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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PICKET LINES were re-established at New York’s Stork Club on 
Labor Day after a court injunction was modified to permit informa- 
tional picketing. Starting the line are, left to right, Pres. Harry Van 
Arsdale of the City AFL-CIO, Sec.-Treas. A. Susi and Pres. David 
Siegel of the N. Y. Joint Board of the Hotel & Restaurant Employes, 
and Sec. Morris Iushewitz of the City AFL-CIO. (See story page 10) 


Meany Tells Liberals: 


U.S. Role Depends 
On Election Result 


New York—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has defined the 1960 
presidential race as “the most important campaign in the history 


of the nation.” 


Addressing the annual dinner of the Liberal party of New York 


Sfate, the AFL-CIO leader said: 


“The very future of this great na-'> 


tion will turn on what happens in 
this campaign. Our leadership in 
the free world depends on what 
kind of government we get in Wash- 
ington next January.” 

Kennedy Designated 

The enthusiastic capacity audi- 
ence heard addresses by Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate who formally. ac- 
cepted the Liberal party designa- 
tion, Adlai E. Stevenson and for- 
mer New York Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman, 

Meany said the trade union 
movement cannot afford to look 
upon this campaign. “with com- 
placency.” Instead, he said Ameri- 
can labor’s approach to it is based 
on “the cold hard facts of life which 
are of concern to every American.” 


“The cold hard facts are that 
our survival as a nation,” he said, 
“and the preservation of our free 


way of life are threatened by 
world communism. Our national 
strength, militarily and economic- 
ally, have not kept pace with that 
of the Soviet Union and the satel- 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Convention Acts in 
Thunder of Cheers 


By Gene Zack 
St. Louis—The Machinists convention has voted overwhelming- 
ly to endorse the Democratic presidential ticket of John F. Kennedy 


and Lyndon B. Johnson. 


Acting on three endorsement resolutions submitted by 51 local 
lodges ranging from coast to coast, the delegates representing the 
million-member union shouted out a thunderous chorus of Ayes. 

The vote was all but unanimous, with only scattered dissent, after 
the 1,500 delegates heard major speeches from both Kennedy and 
the GOP nominee, Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon. 

Kennedy was accorded a tumultuous reception by the delegates 


and by more than 10,000 members 
of the public who jammed the 
balconies of Kiel Auditorium here. 
Nixon drew a gallery audience esti- 
mated at only 6,000. Both ad- 
dressed the convention in early- 
morning appearances, 

The Democratic nominee—in 
his first appearance before an in- 
ternational union convention 
since the AFL-CIO General 
Board strongly endorsed his can- 
didacy—pledged a_broad-rang- 
ing program geared to stimulat- 
ing America’s lagging economy. 
Promising to “put men back to 
work and keep them working,” 
Kennedy said that only a “vital 
and growing America” can “build 
the strength necessary to keep 
the peace.” 

Nixon called the task of .win- 
ning the peace “more important 
than jobs, schools and homes,” and 
said that if elected he would make 
certain that America’s military 
strength is given top priority “no 
matter what it may cost.” 

There was sharp contrast be- 
tween the receptions accorded the 
candidates. Kennedy was greeted 
by thundering cheers from dele- 
gates and the galleries as he entered 
the auditorium, moved down the 
center aisle and mounted the stage. 
Ear-splitting yells and applause in- 
terrupted his 15-minute _ speech 
more than 15 times. When he 
finished, delegates staged a 20- 

(Continued on Page 12) 


IUE Votes 
Support of 


Democrats 


Miami Beach—“Enthusiastic” 
support of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket was voted unanimously here 
by 450 delegates to the ninth con- 
stitutional convention of the Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers. 

The endorsement resolution, 
urging the IUE’s 400,000 mem- 
bers. and their families to “vote 
for and to actively promote” the 
campaign of the Democratic nomi- 
nees, praised Kennedy for his 14- 
year battle “for economic and social 
advances and for a positive, con- 
structive program of world leader- 
ship.” 

At the same time, it was sharp 
in its criticism of Vice Pres. Nix- 
on, Republican presidential nom- 
inee, declaring that “despite all 
the face-lifting by Madison Ave. 
experts, despite all the fence- 
straddling and doubletalk,” Nixon 
remains “impervious to the needs 
and aspirations of the working 
man; callous to the educational 
requirements of the nation’s 

(Continued on Page 12) 


NLRB Chairman Denies Anti-Union 
Bias, Refuses to Disqualify Himself 


A union move to have Chairman Boyd Leedom of the National Labor Relations Board dis- 
qualify himself from hearing four picketing test cases because he headed a $50-a-plate political fund- 
raising luncheon for Sen. Karl E. Mundt (R-S.Dak.) has been rebuffed by Leedom and the board, 


“I am not disqualifying myself because I am not biased or prejudiced,” Leedom declared, 
The board took up the union request during a recess in the hearing and quickly denied it. 


Thomas E. Harris, AFL-CIO as-®— 


sociate general counsel, initiated the | taurant Workers, whose picketing 
move in an “affidavit of personal activity against the Stork Club in 
bias and disqualification” against | New York is now before the board. 


Leedom. 


Harris acted as attorney for Lo- 


Harris presented as evidence 
a $50-a-plate testimonial lunch- 


cals 1 and 89 of the Hotel and Res-] eon invitation signed by Leedom 


as “general chairman” of a 

“Mundt for Senate Committee.” 

The Leedom letter pointed out 
that Rep. George McGovern (D- 
S. D.), described as “a protege” of 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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AFL-CIO. NEWS} WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY,’ SEPTEMBER 17; 1960. 


$5,000 CHECK from Auto Workers for relief of Chilean earthquake victims is presented to Pres. 
Jorge Allessandri of Chile by Daniel Benedict, left, assistant secretary of ORIT, the Inter-American 


Regional Organization of Labor. 
tion of Chile, an ORIT affiliate. 


At right is Gen. Sec. Wenceslao Moreno of the Maritime Confedera- 


PRR Strikers Hail Peace Pact 


As ‘Landmark’ in Job Security (icrat eset vn sc'set 


Philadelphia—Unions representing nearly 25,000 maintenance workers on the Pennsylvania Rail-| cause of pressure by other railroads 


road hailed the agreement ending their 12-day strike as a “landmark” in establishing job security in 


the railroad industry. 


Both the Transport Workers, representing the largest group of employes, and the System Federa- 
tion of three other AFL-CIO unions said the settlement was close to the unions? demands. The strike 


would never have taken place if® 


the railroad had been willing to 
settle on the same terms earlier, 
they declared. 


Wages were not an issue in the 
strike which came after three 
years of futile bargaining over 
the continuing sharp reduction of 
jobs and the increase in the 
“farming-out” of repair work to 


outside firms, often non-union 
shops. 

Union sources cited these gains 
under the new agreement: 

@ The PRR agreed not to con- 
tract out any work to non-union 
shops. 

@ Management bin to con- 


sult with the unions before contract- 


2 Portland Publishers 
Drop NLRB Charges 


Portland, Ore.—Publishers of two strike-bound daily newspapers 
here have, at the suggestion of a National Labor Relations Board 
Official, withdrawn charges that the Portland Inter-Union News- 
paper Strike Committee and three unions were guilty of supporting 
an illegal strike and/or making illegal contract demands. 


The NLRB regional director said'>— 


the publishers dropped the charges 
after NLRB told them it was “very 
difficult to establish that the charges 
had merit.” His statement brought 
this comment from Rene J. Valen- 


Rieve,Canzano 
Call Textile 
Study ‘Fluff 


New York—The. investigation 
and report of the federal govern- 
ment’s Interagency Committee 6n, 
Textile Problems “apparently is the 
Republican Administration’s way of 
fluffing off the problems” of the 
industry, Pres. Emeritus Emil Rieve 
and Vice Pres. Victor Canzano of 
the Textile Workers Union of 
America have charged. 


The two were members of the 
committee’s advisory unit. Their 
blast came upon the Commerce 
Dept.’s release of the report, which 
they called “an apologia for Eisen- 
hower Administration policies 
which made necessary the forma- 
tion of the committee in the first 
place.” 

The committee did not consult 
its advisors, did not provide them 
with copies of the report and 
failed to carry out the task given 
it by the Senate Commerce sub- 
committee headed by Sen. John 
O. Pastore (D-R.L), they said 

“That function was to undertake 
a study of textile industry prob- 
lems,” they declared. 


tine, coordinator of the newspaper 
union strike against the Portland 
Oregonian and the Journal: 

“The fact that the NLRB per- 
mitted the publishers to withdraw 
their charges instead of dismissing 
them—as it has done in the case of 
some charges brought by the unions 
—supports our contention that the 
Labor Board often is prejudiced 
against labor unions. 

The withdrawal proves, Valen- 
tine said, “that the unions were 
right in saying that the charges 
were without merit or founda- 

: tion.” 

The strike started last Nov. 10 
when the Stereotypers stopped work 
after contract negotiations bogged 
down. Other unions observed the 
picket lines and voted to strike 
after their own contract proposals 
had not been met. The publishers’ 
charges were filed against Valen- 
tine’s committee and the Typog- 
raphers, Mailers, and Newspaper 
Guild. 

Labor support of the strikers was 
stepped up strongly after the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council called for 
nation-wide resistance to publish- 
ers’ attempts to smash the Portland 
unions. 

The unions have been publish- 
ing a twice-weekly newspaper and 
plan to make it a daily about Nov. 
1. -More than 10,000 readers have 
signed subscription coupons for the 
proposed daily, and concrete is 
being poured in foundations for the 
pressroom of a permanent Port- 
land Reporter building. 


ing out any work normally done by 
its own employes. 

@ Under no circumstances will 
work be contracted out unless the 
railroad is able to demonstrate that 
it would result in “substantial” 
savings. 


_ @ A severance pay system, first] profiting from the walkout. 
in the industry, was set up for|Trainmen said the $1.35 million 
employes of the railroad’s power) paid to the LIRR gave it a greater 
plants which are being abandoned | profit than it would have made had 


Employes with five) there been no strike. 
years or more seniority will receive 


severance payments if they are laid 
off as a result of the closing of 
If they are trans- 
ferred to other jobs they will be 
protected for five years against 


as obsolete. 


power stations. 


a pay cut as a result of the shift. 
The section was made retroactive 
to July 1 to cover employes of a 
power station which had been abol- 
ished since that date. 


@ More specific job descriptions 
spelled out in the “agreement, the 
unions said, will save the jobs of 
some 400 mechanics’ helpers which 
the railroad had claimed were not 
needed. 


@ The company was required to 
fill all job vacancies and forbidden 
to use understrength crews, a ma- 
jor complaint of the unions. 

The settlement, hammered out 
with the help of federal mediators 
in a marathon session which lasted 
until 3:15 a. m., Sept. 12, was 
accompanied by a blast by Penn- 
sylvania Board Chairman James M. 
Symes against the right of railroad 
workers to strike. 


Strike Ban Asked 

Symes called for Congress to ban 
strikes in transportation “by requir- 
ing binding arbitration in the rail- 
road industry.” 

TWU Pres. Michael J. Quill said 
the negotiations, which got nowhere 
until the strike, proved that “only 
the strike weapon can do the job.” 

He added: “I predict that it 
will never again take three years 

to negotiate an agreement.” 

Machinists Grand Lodge Rep. 
E. W. Wiesner, spokesman for the 
System Federation which also in- 
cludes the Sheet Metal Workers and 
the Blacksmiths, said “the railroad 
could have settled on the same 
basis at least a year ago if it had 
made the effort to do so.” 

He said the final settlement “any- 
way you look at it was a victory 


$10 Million Damages Astods 


Trainmen 


Challenge 


RailStrikeInsurance 


New York—tThe railroad industry’s strike insurance program— 
which paid $50,000 a day to the Long Island Rail Road during its. 
recent 26-day strike and $600,000 daily to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road during its 12-day shutdown—has been challenged as an “illegal 
conspiracy” by the Railroad Trainmen. 


court here; the BRT asked triple 
damages totaling $10 million under 
anti-trust laws for loss of wages to 
its members during the Long Is- 
land strike and for expenses and 
strike benefits paid by the union. 


The Trainmen contended also 
that industry’s strike insurance 
actually represented an_ illegal 
pooling of assets without appro- 
val by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Named as defendants, in addi- 
tion to the LIRR, were the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, the 
Imperial Insurance Co., which was 
set up in the Bahamas to adminis- 
ter the program, and 32 participat- 
ing railroads. 

The union asserted that LIRR 


seven months before the strike be- 


which feared that union-won gains 
would develop into a nationwide 
pattern. 


Singled out in the union com- 
plaint was the Pennsylvania, which 
controls LIRR capital stock “and 
which dominates its. labor policy.” 


Firm Profited from Strike 
Held out as bait, the union 
charged in its complaint, was a 
promise of strike insurance pay- 
ments which resulted in the LIRR 
The 


The railroad industry, which se- 
cretly adopted its strike insurance 
program more than a year ago, is 
the third major industry to resort 
to a pooling of assets to bail out 
employers during strikes. 


Some 400 daily newspapers 


In a suit filed in federal district’ 


of leading airlines developed a so- 
called “mutual aid pact” 
which lines that obtained 
business” 


for our unions.” 


are covered by strike insurance 
which guarantees them payments 
up to $10,000 a day under a pro- 
gram launched more than 10 
years ago. 

Nearly two years ago, a group 


under 
“extra 


against a competitor would hand 
over part of the profits to the struck 
line. Although the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board initially approved the 
agreement, it recently announced 
that it would reconsider the issue 
and hold new hearings. 
BRT Pres. W. P. Kennedy de- 
scribed the railroads’ insurance pro- 
gram as “a sword with which the 
railroads threaten their employes.” 
He charged that it is “the reason 
for the rash of strikes on: the rail- 
roads” because “it makes work 
stoppages desirable to manage- 
ment.” 


Declaring the BRT court chal- 
lenge is “most meaningful to all 
labor,” Kennedy warned that “if 
the railroads can set up a dummy 
corporation. in a foreign land un- 
der the guise of insurance pro- 
tection, while actually only pool- 
ing resources, then any group of 
businesses can do the same 
thing.” 

He, warned that “then the das 
effective strike would be a gen- 
eral strike . . . where the whole 
economy is paralyzed in one mas- 
sive move.” 


Meany Asks SIU 
To Drop Charter 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
acting under the provisions of the 
AFL-CIO constitution, has asked 
the Seafarers to withdraw the char- 
ter issued to a group of New York 
harbor scow captains formerly in 
Local 355 of the Maritime Union's 
United Marine Division. 

Meany ruled that issuance of 
the charter “is in violation of the 
constitution of the AFL-CIO.” 

“I therefore request,” he added 
in a telegram to SIU Pres. Paul 
Hall, “that the SIU withdraw the 
charter which it has issued to this 
group and refrain from any further 
effort to organize them into the 
SIU.% 

The dispute involved a group of 
scow captains who broke with the 
NMU nd picketed companies 
which continued to honor NMU 
contracts. The NMU in May asked 
the AFL-CIO to enforce the no- 


as a result of a strike 


raiding section of the constitution, 


Shipy 


Dept. inspectors. 


Compensation Act to close a 


cio. 


“but were never corrected. 


ard Ends Perils; 
Reopening Is Permitted 


Philadelphia—A shipyard closed by court order after a 
Boilermakers local had threatened to strike against illegal 
safety hazards has been permitted to reopen following major 
repairs and agreement to correct all violations found by Labor 


The case, involving the Keystone Drydock & Ship Repair 
Co. here, was the first in which the Labor Dept. used the 
injunction powers of the Longshoremen’s & Harbor Workers’ 


safety regulations was given the government in a 1958 amend- 
ment to the law which was strongly supported by the AFL- | 


Business Mgr. William E. Corrigan of Boilermakers Local 
329 said the company, which had refused to meet the demands 
of the union’s safety committee, “has now completely changed 
its attitude.” Union crews were put to work correcting the 
safety hazards after the ‘Labor Dept. obtained a temporary 
restraining order in U.S. District Court, he said. 

Labor Dept. safety inspectors, who hurried to the shipyard 
after the union served notice that it would strike in behalf of 
on-the-job safety, charged the company with a long list of 
law violations, These included unsafe scaffolding, machinery 
with unprotected moving parts, stairways with decayed side- 
rails, improper wiring and lack of first-aid facilities. 

Some of the hazards had been noted in earlier inspections 


plant. This power to enforce 
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Wage Spread Widens: 


Labor Dept. R 
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d during the 1957-58 recession and by 


| eport Shows. | 
Economic Danger Signals 


A Labor Dept. report that the real earnings of factory production workers have increased by 40 
percent between 1947 and 1960 also contained evidence of recent economic drag and other warnings. 
The report, which appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, showed that real earnings had climbed 
markedly and steadily from 1947 to 1956, but then dippe 
1960 showed only slight improvenient over 1956. : 


The report also showed. that 


the spread between the lowest- 
paid workers and the highest- 
paid has widened during the post- 
war period to the point where the 
low-paid earn less than half as 
much as the high-paid. 

The August 1960 job figures just 


_ announced .by the Labor Dept. re- 


enforce the warnings contained in 
the statistics of the postwar earn- 
ings study. 

The latest job report showed that 
130,000 jobs in the steel industry 
have been at least temporarily 


wiped out in the past six months. 
The latest decline totaled 11,000 
between July and August. 

The MLR study showed that the 
steelworkers earned an average of 
$1143 a week in 1959. 

Other unionized high-wage in- 
dustries also showed declines. The 
auto industry, tooling up for a 
model changeover, dropped 74,000 
jobs in August and these workers 
had a weekly earnings average of 
$108 in 1959. 


In contrast, lower-wage indus- 


UAW Sees Kohler Job 
Offer as ‘Major Break’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
guilty of committing unfair labor 
practices in prolonging the strike, 
and ordered Kohler to bargain col- 
lectively with UAW Local 833. 

The UAW on Sept. 1 officially 
requested mass reinstatement of 
some 1,700 named workers in 
line with the NLRB order to 
Kohler. 


Kohler has made no direct re- 
sponse to this union request nor to 
a further request for the reopening 
of negotiations, a UAW spokesman 
said, 

Kohler, in notifying the 1,400 
workers by mail that they should 


apply by Oct. 3, made no mention} 


of the court appeal which the com- 
pany has filed in an effort to over- 
turn the NLRB order. 

A UAW spokesman said the 
company action may have been 
inspired by the fact that under the 
NLRB order Kohler, if it should 
Jose the court appeal, would have 
to pay full wages to workers from 
five days after application for re- 
instatement unless and until jobs 
were Offered. 

A simple calculation, figuring 
1,400 workers at roughly $20 a 
day, shows that Kohler might 
have been liable for $28,000 a 
day from the UAW action, 


The Auto Workers had launched 


a campaign of notifying all the 
Kohler strikers of.the NLRB deci- 
sion and urging them to apply for 
jobs immediately. A meeting in 
Los Angeles was planned and an- 
other mass meeting in nearby 
Sheboygan preceded Kohler’s an- 
nouncement by three days. 


“You have been very good sol- 
diers,” Mazey told the Sheboygan 
rally. “You have been devoted to 
your cause.” 


Mazey told the Kohler strikers 
that the NLRB ruling “proves 
we were right and the company 
was wrong from the very be- 
ginning.” The board’s decision 
and remedies were based on facts 
and events of the spring and sum- 
mer of 1954, 


Herbert Kohler, president of the 
plumbing fixtures plant, said the job 
offer was made because “with home 
building starts showing signs of im- 
proving after a slow period earlier 
in the year and with the abandon- 
ment of the strike, it is possible that 
some striking employes, in addition 
to the hundreds who have already 
returned to their jobs, may wish to 
come back. How many we don’t 
know.” 

The Labor Dept. said in its latest 
employment report that home build- 
ing was slipping between July and 
August. 


fererice, 


EXPERIENCE OF U.S, UNIONS with workers’ education is shared 
with two visitors from overseas at this AFL-CIO headquarters con- 
Left to right are: Paul Chu, staff official with the Intl. 
Labor Organization at Geneva, who heads a workers’ education 


program for underdeveloped nations; AFL-CIO Education Dir. 
Lawrence Rogin; Russell Allen, education director of the AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept., and Hans Rag Gulati, assistant to the direc- 


tor of the ICFTU’s Asian trade 


union training center at Calcutta, 


t1 $71.81 after being deflated for the 


1} ALES Lists Data 


tries were experiencing a ‘chiefly 
seasonal rise. 

The apparel industry—with a 
weekly wage of $56 in 1959— 
increased by 53,000 jobs in Au- 
gust. The food industry, at an 
$86 a week average in 1959, 
gained 100,000 jobs. v 
- The Labor Dept. recognized the 

trend in reporting the July-to- 
August drop in average factory 
worker earnings. The weekly aver- 
age for all factory workers dropped 
by $1.02 to $90.12 in August. 
This was traced to a drop in over- 
time in high-wage industries and “a 
shift in the relative employment 
weight of high and low-paying 
industries,” the August report said. 

The Labor Review study of long- 
term trends in earnings dealt with 
the key factory workers who make 
up one-fourth of the non-farm work 
force. 

The study—noting such side 
gains as pensions, supplemental 
jobless benefits and health and wel- 
fare benefits—contained these chief 
findings on the 1947-1960 trend: 

@ Factory earnings have risen 
by about 80 percent, but deflating 
this gain by the “large rise in prices 
since 1947” reduces the gain in 
“real” earnings to about 40 percent. 

@ “Although growth in factory 
workers’ real earnings has been 
rapid during the postwar period as 
a whole, the rate of growth has 
been temporarily dampened or re- 
versed during each of the three 
postwar business downturns, with 
the effects becoming progressively 
greater in each succeeding reces- 

sion.” 

@ The gap between high and 
low-wage industries has grown. 

The last point was illustrated 
by this example: In 1947, the 
highest-wage industry (printing, 
at $61.59 a week) was 75 percent 
higher than the lowest-wage in- 
dustry (tobacco, $35.01 a week). 
In 1959, the highest (petroleum, 
$117.38 a week) was over 100 
percent higher than the lowest- 
wage industry (apparel, at 
$55.63). 

The overall figures showed that 
the factory worker averaged $49.97 
a week in 1947 dollars, earnings 
which were worth $52.32 in “real” 
dollars when the 1947-49 cost of 
living base is taken into account. 

In 1959, the average totaled 
$89.47 in current dollars and 


rise in prices to determine “real” 
wages. 

In the nine-year period from 
1947 through 1955, real earnings 
increased’ by $14.51. In the four- 
year period which followed, 1956 
through 1959, the increase 
amounted to $2.97. 


On World Labor 


New York—The American La- 
bor Education Service has pub- 
lished a new 16-page pamphlet, 
International Labor Bodies, con- 
taining basic information on the 
principal labor organizations. 

The publication summarizes the 
nature and objectives of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 


‘tariats and the Intl. Labor Organi- 
zation. It may be ordered from 
the ALES at 1776 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y.; single copies, 25 
cents; 100 copies, discount of 20 
percent; 200 copies, discount of 25 
percent, and 500 copies, discount of 


ions, the international trade secre-| 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
that, in the total unemployed, “the 
seasonal expectation calls for a drop 
which is closer to 500,000.” 


Instead, the report showed a 
decline of only 229,000 to a total 
3.8 million jobless in August. 
Of this drop, 215,000 was rec- 
orded in the 14- through 19-year- 
old bracket of “summer job- 
seekers” who left the work force. 


“Unemployment among adult 
men and women held at about their 
July levels—1.9 and 1.1 million, 
respectively,” the report said. The 
remaining 800,000 jobless are teen- 
agers. 

The report said that seasonal ex- 
pectations called for ‘“‘a larger drop” 
in jobless teenagers than actually 
occurred and for “some decline” 
in jobless adult men in August. 


Insured Joblessness Up 

Adult joblessness was pointed up 
in a separate report which showed 
insured unemployment running 
about 25 percent higher than a 
year earlier. The report for July 
showed a total of 1.7 million in- 
sured jobless, with an increase of 
50 percent in nine states and a 
doubling of insured unemployed in 
Ohio compared to 1959. 

Later figures included in the job 
report showed a less-than-seasonal 
decline from July to a total of 1.65 
million insured unemployed in the 
week ending Aug. 13. 


Both the total unemployed of 

.3.8 million and the 1.65 million 
‘ insured unemployed are about 
350,000 higher than in August 
1959. Py 

The figures on those receiving 
unemployment compensation ex- 
clude workers who have exhausted 
their benefits, workers who are in- 
eligible for some reason and teen- 
agers who lack prior work experi- 
ence. . + 

The long-term unemployed— 
those out of work 15 weeks or 
more—remained almost unchanged 
over the month at about 800,000. 

The 816,000 long-term jobless 
compare to a total 783,000 in 1959 
and to 1.65 million in the recession 
year of 1958. But it still is con- 
siderably higher than the 470,000 
of pre-recession 1957. 


Notes Longer Term 

“Long-term unemployment con- 
tinued to be higher than average for 
non-white men and for men 45 
years of age and over,” the Labor 
Dept. report observed. 

While teenagers were finding 
work “at about the same rate as a 
year ago” even though there were 


40 percent. 


Sd 


250,000 more of them in the work- 


‘Shocking,’ Meany Calls 
Jobless Rate of 5.9% 


force, the unemployment rate 
among men 20 years and over has 
risen for three straight months, the 
report said. 
“This is the group that has felt 
the main impact of recent employ- 
ment cutbacks in steel, autos and 
related industries. 
“The unemployment rate for 
married men, 3.4 percent in Au- 
gust, continued to be somewhat 
higher than the comparable rate in 
1959 (2.9 percent),” the report 
said. 
Asked to summarize the August 
job report, Wolfbein said: 
“Employment in the United 
States is moving along at a very 
high employment plateau. Our 
movement is being braked mostly 
. by the situation in steel.” 


The industry breakdown of the 
payroll employment figures throws 
some light on the nature of the 
July-to-August changes. 

The 53.4 million total was 
boosted by a less-than-expected rise 
of 165,000. The biggest increases 
came with a seasonal rise of 53,000 
in construction and a 156,000 hike’ 
in manufacturing. However, with- 
in manufacturing, durable goods 
dropped by 51,000 while non-dur- 
able goods increased by 207,000. 

Thus the highly-unionized high- 
wage transportation equipment 
(auto and related) category de- 
clined by 74,000 jobs, primary 
metal (steel) went down by 11,000, 
machinery by 11,000 and so on. 


U.S., Canada Highest 
In Unemployment 


Geneva—The United 
States and Canada were the 
only economically-developed 
countries to report “unduly 
high” levels of unemployment 
in June, Dir.-Gen. David A. 
Morse of the Intl. Labor Or- 
ganization reported on the 
basis of a worldwide survey. 

The U.S. listed 6.1 per- 
cent of its labor force out of 
work and Canada 5 percent, 
the survey showed. Gener- 
ally, Morse said, the ILO 
found employment through- 
out the world “buoyant,” 
workers’ earnings “enhanced” 
and price increases “modest.” 
Employment in most coun- 
tries was at record levels, he 
said, with joblessness at less 
than 2 percent. 

The 6.1 percent U.S. figure 
was the rate before adjust- 
ment for seasonal factors. 
The seasonally adjusted June 


jobless rate was 5.5 percent. 
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RETAIL CLERKS take to the air to spread the “Don’t Shop Sears” message across the skies of 


metropolitan Philadelphia and New Jersey areas. 


Standing by the aerial banner are, from left, 


RCIA Dist. Council 11 Pres. William Abramoff; RCIA Vice Pres, Earl D. McDavid, and Joseph 
J. McComb, president of Local 1360 at Camden, N. J. 


Building Trades Head 
Backs Sears Boycott 


Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Building and Construction 
Trades Dept. has asked the department’s 600 affiliated councils and 
3 million members to support the “Don’t Buy Sears Roebuck” cam- 
paign of the AFL-CIO Executive Council, of state and central labor 


bodies, and of local unions. 


%> 


In a strongly worded appeal, ® 


Haggerty called for full support of 
the consumer boycott launched by 
the National Chain Stores Commit- 
tee of the Retail Clerks against Sears 
for its anti-union policies. 

At the same time Haggerty wired 
Sears Pres. Crowdus Baker urging 
“that you use your high office to 
correct the anti-labor attitude of 
your San Francisco store, and re- 
store the 262 union members who 
were summarily fired for support- 
ing a bona fide picket line and per- 
mit the self-organizing of your em- 
ployes in all your properties.” 


The head of the big-AFL-CIO 
department told affiliates he 
would “appreciate all of our 
councils and their affiliated un- 
ions giving full support” in com- 
batting “anti-labor” attitudes of 
the department store manage- 
ment in San Francisco and else- 
where. 


“Write to Crowdus Baker, pres- 
ident, Sears Roebuck & Co., 925 
South Homan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill,” said Haggerty, “requesting 
him to revise the present anti-labor 
policy and to restore those union 
members who were summarily dis- 
charged for declining to cross a 
bona fide picket line.” 

Sears has been deluged with let- 
ters of protest from customers and 
other consumers for discharging 
members of the Retail Clerks and 
other unions who ‘observed their 
contracts by honoring a picket line 
when Machinists struck a Sears 
service center last May. A Cali- 
fornia court ordered the Machinists 
back to work, and the unionists 


were. fired, after reporting back. 
Later the Machinists resumed their 
strike. 

Constant picket lines are being 
maintained at the two Sears stores 
in San Francisco, and an ob- 
server said: “You could throw 
a cannon ball through the stores 
and not hit a customer.” 


The Los Angeles local of RCIA 
has blasted company policies with 
radio and television messages, be- 
sides picketing and hanahiling 
stores there. 

Pueblo and Denver, Colo., locals 
have handbilled every factory in 
the area. RCIA locals in New 
Mexico, Nevada and Arizona have 
received the help of the labor move- 
ment in doing a similar job. 

Metropolitan New York unions 
have placed the boycott message 
at all subway entrances and exits. 
Sears stores are being picketed, and 
balloons are being used along with 
floats in parades. 

Airplanes are pulling “Don’t 
Shop Sears” banners over the 
Camden-Philadelphia area and 
the seashore resorts. During the 
“Miss America” pageant, clowns 
appeared on the shore boardwalks 
with signs telling the Sears story. 


Arbitration of the discharge of 
144 RCIA members is under way 
in San Francisco. U. S. District 
Judge George B. Harris ordered 
Sears to follow its agreement by 
arbitrating. A union attorney said 
the hearings are “only the first step” 
in the fight for reinstatement of all 
262 fired employes. 


|Labor Helps 


Dedicate New 
Cathedral 


La Crosse, Wis.—“The era of 
militant unionism is not over,” Sec. 
Joseph D. Keenan of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
declared at cornerstone laying cere- 
monies here for a new cathedral 
named after St. Joseph the Worker. 


In the principal speech at a cere- 
mony attended by labor, church, 
business and state leaders, Keenan 
cited the “vast improvements” un- 
ions have brought to workers but 
rejected the argument that labor’s 
battle has been won. 

“Despite the gains from collective 
bargaining,” he said, “millions of 
people do not enjoy the benefits of 
a decent minimum wage. Ycu'll 
find them on the big factory farms, 
in laundries, in thousands of stores 
across the country, and in plush 
motels where $25-a-day rooms are 
cleaned by 50-cents-an-hour cham- 
bermaids.” 

Labor, Keenan declared, “will 
never be without a cause. There 
will be unmet needs that demand 
attention. And in seeking to 
fulfill these needs, the service of 
labor is not restricted to its own 
members, but extends to all parts 
of the community, the nation and 
the world.” 

Bishop John P. Treacy, who offi- 
ciated at the ceremony, paid tribute 
to the men and women in the labor 
movement “whose pride and crafts- 
manship made possible such a mas- 
terpiece as this new cathedral.” 

He accepted a union card pre- 
sented for the occasion by AFL- 
CIO Regional Dir. Charles Hey- 
manns on behalf of AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany. 

Wisconsin Lt. Gov. Philleo 
Nash told the gathering that 
“church, labor and government 
share common social ideals.” 


Oil Industry ‘Independent’ Union 


Faces Court in Election Case 


The first government intervention in internal union affairs under the Landrum-Griffin Act-took place 
in an oil industry long characterized by company unions and company-dominated unions. 

It involves an election of officers conducted last February by the Independent Petroleum Workers 
Union of Bayway, N. J., which Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell is seeking to upset in his civil suit filed 
in U.S. District Court at Newark, N. J. The union, which represents Esso refinery workers, has filed a 


reply and the trial date remains to 
be set. 

Mitchell, charging irregulari- 
ties, has asked the court to void 
the election and order a new one 
under his supervision. 

Mitchell said there were a sub- 
stantial number of excess ballots 
printed, they were prematurely re- 
moved from the packages, the safe 
deposit box in which they were 
locked up was freely accessible and 
the ballots were removed before: the 
arrival of the loser’s observers. — 


Just a week after the mail ballot 
was completed last Feb. 19, Esso 
workers gave the AFL-CIO Oil 
Workers a plurality over- the in- 
cumbent unaffiliated union in a 
multi-union representation election. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board election ended this way; 
OCAW 597; IPW 533; Teamsters 
136; Operating Engineers 32; no 
union 1; void 1; challenged 40. A 
total of 1,340 workers voted. 

In the runoff vote, the OCAW 
was edged out by the IPW, 699 to 


647. The IPW picked up 166 votes 
and the OCAW gained 50 votes. 
The Oil Workers have charged 
that Esso openly backed the Inde- 
pendent union. They reported 
that the refinery manager, Ross 
Murrell, followed a routine prac- 
tice in Standard Oil plants of cir- 
culating a letter to all workers 
asking them to support the un- 
affiliated union. 
Supervisors also were assigned to 
buttonhole workers, the OCAW 
charged, 


E Tenaceet Is Endorsed:. 


‘Indiana Labor’ Ss Goal 


Is Repeal 


of R- T-W 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana State AFL-CIO ended its second 
constitutional convention here with a withering barrage directed 
at the legislators responsible for passage of the state “compulsory 
open-shop” (right-to-work) law, designated repeal of the statute as 


its number one legislative goal for‘ 
1961, and unanimously endorsed 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate 
Matthew Welsh, who is pledged to 
seek repeal. 

In a strongly-worded resolution 
which pointed the finger at 27 state 
senators—all candidates for re-elec- 
tion’ this year—who helped enact 
the law, the convention said: 

’ “As we approach election day 
in this year of 1960, we strongly 
urge our total membership, each 
and every local union and central 
body within the confines of Indi- 
ana to expend every effort and 
facility at their command to re- 
move forever from our political 
society the men and women who 
would perpetrate upon the work- 
ing people of Indiana this legis- 
lative hoax, which in turn will 
ultimately destroy the fruits and. 
protection of years of honest, 
militant trade unionism.” 


In other action, the convention: 

@ Re-elected all its top officers 
for a two-year term. 

@ Amended its constitution to 
meet biennially, with election of 
Officers to be by rollcall vote at 
conventions, instead of in state- 
wide referendum elections, 

@ Granted 4 percent pay raises 
for its state officers and field repre- 
sentatives. 


@ Gave its executive board pow- 
er to amend the body’s constitution 
should it conflict with federal law. 

Heiping enhance the political em- 
phasis of the convention was:a stir- 
ring speech by Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the Auto Workers and 
a vice president of the AFL-CIO. 
Reuther singled out for tongue- 


lashings Vice Pres. Richard M. 


Nixon, the GOP presidential nomi- 
nee, Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
and Rep. Charles A. Halleck (R- 
Ind.), House minority leader. 

Calling the Vice President “Tricky 
Dicky,” Reuther advised the con- 
vention delegates to “judge a poli- 
tician by the record, not by what 
he promises.” 

He charged Nixon with voting 
against federal aid to education 
and with posing as an “expert on 
world affairs because of the sad 
domestic record of the Ike-Nixon 

administration.” 

Of Goldwater, Reuther said: “I 
hold no brief. against Goldwater; 
he’s my publicity agent, and he has 
the finest 18th Century mind in the 
Senate. He is devoted to the one- 
point program of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. He’s 
trying to repeal the 20th Century 
and we’re trying to live in it.” 

The auto union leader accused 
Halleck of “high-octane hypocrisy.” 


Reuther promised the delegates 


- that Democratic Sen. John F, 


Kennedy’s election as President 
“will move the seat of govern- 
ment from Wall St. back to 
Washington,” and provide a fa- 
vorable answer to the question, 
“Can America gear itself to meet 
the challenge of peace as well as 
war?” 

Installed for their second two- 
year term were: Dallas Sells, presi- 
dent; Max F. Wright, secretary- 
treasurer; George Colwell and Ja- 
cob R. Roberts, vice president, and 
all members: of the executive board 
with the exception of Haury Price, 
who was replaced by Ed De Groote, 
and Earl Whitehurst, who was not 
a candidate for re-election. 


Physician Criticizes 


AMA on Drug Testing 


A prominent physician has taken the American Medical Associa 
tion to task for dropping its independent testing of new drugs. 

In testimony before the Kefauver Senate Antitrust & Monopoly 
subcommittee, Dr. Maxwell Finland of the Harvard Medical School 
testified that most of the “combinations” of antibiotic drugs put on 


ers serve no useful purpose and are 
sometimes harmful. 


He recommended to the Senate 
investigators that a panel of “honest, 
impartial” experts be set up to “eval- 
uate” all new drugs before they are 
put on sale. 


Dr. Finland said the AMA in 
the past had had a policy of test- 
ing new medicines through its 
Council on Drugs but became 
“scared or sissy” and gave it up. 
He said the AMA unit now is 
limited to “writing statements 
about the drugs, getting the in- 
formation from the manufactur- 
er.” 


The hearings, presided over by 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), 
have moved into exploration of the 
antibiotic field in a.familiar atmos- 
phere of strenuous protests by Re- 
publican subcommittee members 
and drug mantfacturers. 


Senate Minority Leader Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (Ill.), supported 
by other GOP members, demand 
that drug company witnesses be 
excused from answering questions 
about their pricing policies which 
might reveal “business secrets.” 

Kefauver, backed by the Demo- 
cratic majority, refused to give the 
drug manufacturers “blanket per- 
mission” to decide what informa- 


tion is confidential and said each 


the market by leading manufactur-® 


request would be judged on its 
merits. 

After the subcommittee staff in- 
troduced evidence that the prices of. 
the four major antibiotics have re- 
mained exactly the same for the 
past 10 years, Kefauver com- 
mented: 

“I always marvel at how four or 
five different companies making dif- 
ferent products under different 
methods in different dreas all wind 
up with the same price.” 

He asked Dr. Wilbur G. Malcom, 
president of the American Cyan- 
imid Co., how the various firms had 
managed to get together. 

“Mr. Chairman, we didn’t get to- 
gether. That’s illegal,” Malcom re- 
plied. 

“Well,” Kefauver retorted, 
“you didn’t get together, but your 
prices did.” 

Later the head of the Defense 
Dept’s Military Medical Supply 
Agency, Rear Adm. William «L, 
Knickerbocker, told the subcom- 
mittee that “non-competitive” pri¢- 
ing by American manufacturers has 
forced the government to buy many 
of its drugs from foreign countries. 

He said the decision, which has 
saved the government several mil- 
lion dollars, was made because he 
questioned the “realism” of the 
prices asked by the American drug 
industry and “the extent of genuine 


competition” in the bidding. 
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THEME OF NEW YORK’S Labor Day parade, biggest in the history of the nation’s trade union 174,000 TRADE UNIONISTS paraded up Fifth Ave. from morn- 
movement, was set by this float of the city’s Central Labor Council, stressing “equal opportunity,. ing until after dark. Some 600,000 New Yorkers watched and 
progress, brotherhood and freedom.” Parade tradition was revived last year. _ applauded the 11-hour procession. 


Labors Legions March up Fifth Avenue 
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. IT WAS AFTER DARK when this teen-age contingent, sons and LABOR DAY was a family day for New York 
, ae daughters of members of Retail, Wholesale & Dept. Store Local unionists including these members of the Building 
J ly ' 1199, reached the reviewing stand, singing lustily all the way. Service Employes. The kids were as proud as 


| Their parents are pharmacists and hospital workers, their dads to take part in the big parade. 
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UNION LABEL was publicized in a lot of different GRAND MARSHAL of the parade was AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, shown here as he marched to the reviewing 
ways, but this Ladies’ Garment Workers display stand at Fifth Ave. and 41st St. Throughout the day, national, state and city government officials joined the union 
was a real eye-catcher at the parade, leaders in watching the parade. The marchers were accompanied by nearly 150 floats and 200 bands. 
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Trickle-Down Recession 


[F THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION had exerted as 
much effort to stimulating economic growth as to fabricating 
explanations and alibis for the chronic high unemployrhent threat- 
ening tg envelope the nation in another recession, there would gk 
haps be some basis for its claims to economic wisdom. : 
But the latest Labor Dept. report showing unemployment in 
August at a 1960 record rate of 5.9 percent of the labor force reveals 
with a shattering impact what’s happening to the nation’s economic 
_ health. 


ment, joblessness declined only 229,000. Non-farm jobs which 
normally jump 350,000 in August failed to show any change. 

The 5.9 unemployment rate for August has been exceeded 
only three times in the past 15 years—all in years when the nation 
‘was in the grip of a recession. . 

And yet the Administration and GOP Candidate Nixon pound 
away at the same line—that America has never been in better eco- 
nomic shape, that there is more of everything, and that if we just 
keep whistling as we pass the ore lines they will go 
away. 

This is a recipe for natiorfal suffocation. 

The Eisenhower Administration has failed dismally in the eco- 
nomic policy area. The Nixon campaign is dedicated to the same 
policies. The answer is the election of Jack Kennedy, whose policies 
on economic growth are in accord with the nation’s needs, 


Cheated Children 


ILLIONS OF AMERICAN children aré being cheated this 
fall-of a full-time education under the guidance of decently 
paid teachers. 


They are being cheated because of a political decision dictated 


by the Eisenhower Administration and the Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition opposing federal aid to help provide enough classroom 
space and assist in the payment of adequate teacher’s salaries, 

Despite its protestations of interest since 1953 and its lip service 
to the need for a federal school aid program, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has failed to make a single concerted effort to secure legis- 
lation of any meaningful scope. 

The coalition opposition to a school aid program was effective 
in killing legislation in the 86th Congress because of the firm 
support of GOP House Leader Charles A. Halleck and the 
doubletalk of Vice Pres. Nixon. 

The GOP had in its power the votes to secure passage of a school 
aid bill. All that was needed was a switch of a single Republican 
vote out of four in the House Rules Committee to allow a confer- 
ence committee to work out a compromise between House and 
Senate passed bills. 

Despite Nixon’s well-advertised “intentions” of securing action, 
the Republicans refused to produce the one vote on the Rules 
Committee that would have sent the bill to conference and prob- 
ably to final passage. 

School aid is dead for another year, a victim of Republican 
doubletalk and coalition politics. The millions of children who 
are being cheated of their right to a good education cannot vote; 
but their parents can. They can and must hold responsible at 
the polls the men who have denied their children what is rightfully 
theirs. 
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In a month that normally produces a 500,000 drop in unemploy-| fig 


STAM 


For 
AFL-CIO 
NEWS — 


You Never Leaked Better 


Harper's Magazine Reports: 


Secrecy Shrouds Meetings of 
Business, Government Heads 


N°? ONE HAS ever succeeded in turning a pene- 
trating searchlight on the Commerce Dept.’s 
little-known but highly influential Business Ad- 
visory Council. An article in the current issue 
of Harper’s magazine does, however, point at least 
a flashlight into what it calls “America’s most 
powerful private club.” 

In an atmosphere of secrecy—which not even 
Congress has been able to penetrate—the biggest 
of big business leaders meet regularly with the 
leaders of government for closed door conferences 
on matters affecting the nation’ s.economy, wel- 
fare and policies. Twice a year, top government 
leaders are guests of the BAC at “work-and-play” 
sessions at plush resorts where the lines between 
business and social functions are blurred. 


Hobart Rowen, business trends editor of 
Newsweek magazine and author of the Harper’s 
article, points out that the Business Advisory. 
Council “has a unique privilege not accorded 
to labor, agriculture, consumer, or academic 
groups, or indeed to other business groups,” 


BAC membership, Rowen points out, “gives a 
select few the chance to bring their views to bear 
on key government people in a most pleasant, 
convivial and private atmosphere. In a quiet cor- 
ner... a major electrical manufacturer might 
discuss atomic power problems with the chair- 
man of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Or 
a Wall Street underwriter, after a set of tennis 
with a Federal Reserve official, may discuss inter- 


est rates.” 


Although the link between business and govern- 
ment leaders has been closest during the Eisen- 
hower Administration, the Business Advisory 
Council has been in existence for more than a 


‘| quarter of a century. 


IT ORIGINATED as a not very successful 
effort to bridge the gap between Pres. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s New Deal Administration and the hos- 
tile business community. 

Until the outbreak of World War II, it lingered 
as a largely social organization but then became 
a major source for recruiting business and industry 
leaders to fill responsible wartime jobs in govern- 
ment. Since then, both Democratic and Republi- 
can Presidents have turned to it as a source: of 
executive talent in emergency periods such as the 
Korean action. 

Rowen describes the BAC as “a tightly-run fra- 


ternity which lists some 160 of the most powerful 
American business executives as its members.” 
Active membership is limited to 60. After 
five years BAC members are eligible for “gradu- 
ate” status. Appointment of new members, 
nominated by a committee of past BAC chair- 
men, is made after what Rowen describes as 
“the toughest screening process in all of Ameri- 
can business.” BAC membership, a business 
executive is quoted as saying, is “worth millions 
in prestige.” 

At the “work and play” meetings, usually held 
at the plush Homestead at Hot Springs, Va., there 
have sometimes been more cabinet officers pres- 
ent than were left in the capital. 

Participants in the sessions are pledged to 
secrecy and only occasionally have reporters been 
able to pry loose a meaningful story of the de- 
liberations. 

On two occasions, Chairman Emanuel Celler 
(D-N.Y.) of the House Judiciary Committee ‘has 
run into the stone wall of executive secrecy in at- 
tempting to find out “how the council ticks.” In 
a 1955 report of his antitrust subcommittee, Celler 
flatly charged the BAC with being a big business 
lobby “which very definitely operates in violation 
of the rules laid down by the Justice Dept. for 
industry advisory committees.” 


EISENHOWER TAPPED three BAC leaders 
for his first cabinet—Charles E. Wilson as de- 
fense secretary, George M. Humphrey, for treasury 
secretary, and Robert T. Stevens as secretary of the 
army. Since then he has frequently turned to the 
ranks of active BAC leaders for top-level appoint- 
ments, 

Rowen asserts that it was the BAC’s indignation 


over the’ late Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s attack on 


Army Sec. Stevens, a respected member of “the 
club,” which “helped to push McCarthy over the 
brink in 1954 by supplying a bit of backbone to 
the Eisenhower Administration at the right time.” 
Because the BAC has maintained so well its 
cloak of secrecy, the question of whether key 
public decisions are influenced excessively by , 
powerful private groups has seldom been raised, 
Rowen notes. He adds: 

“But the. public should be aware that from 
Administration to Administration, this elite group 
has had a continuous privilege to participate in 
government decisions with no public record or re 
view. And it should demand to know more.” 
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Mongas Says: 4 


Religious Issue Dogs Kennedy 


But Some See Bigotry ‘Backfire 


(This -column is-excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC-commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


OGGING THE KENNEDY CAMPAIGN 
like an unshakable shadow is the issue of 
religion. Like the little man who wasn't there, 
the problem was there again and nobody’ s wishing 
could make it go away. Perhaps it was unrealistic 
ever to think that it would, so deep and emotional 
are peoples’ views on it, 

It lives on like a virus, 
defying the antibiotics of 
+ reason and unbias. And it 
splashed back into the 
headlines with the refusal 
of Norman Vincent Peale, 
a widely known and com- 


ter, and a group of other 
Protestants, to take reli- 
gion out of politics. 

One great mystery about 
the issue is what effect it 
will have on the voters in November. One distin- 
guished Washington correspondent thinks privately 
it will lick the Democratic presidential nominee. 
Another equally celebrated political pundit be- 
lieves the issue will neutralize itself, hurting Ken- 
nedy in the so-called Bible belt of the midwest, 
helping him in the urban areas where liberal voters, 
including Catholics, are more numerous. 

But talk on the matter is confined to no one 
place. On this first major campaign swing by 
Sen. Kennedy, it has cropped up in Alaska and 
Michigan, in Idaho and California and stops in 
between. In southeastern Idaho where citizens 
of the Latter Day Saints or Mormon faith pre- 
dominate, a regional correspondent of the Salt 
Lake Tribune said letters attacking the senator’s 


Morgan ‘ 


Roman Catholicism were numerous although one_ 


local Democratic candidate, himself a Catholic, 
said he found the Mormons not unsympathetic 
because of the common denominator of belonging 
to minority groups. 

One of the top Democratic officials in Oregon 
told this reporter the intensity of anti-Catholic 
feeling worried him and he pointed to angry letters 
to the Portland newspapers on the subject. In 
Spokane a businessman told me he and his wife 
had received several pieces of vicious anti-Catholic 
literature, including a dodger claiming the Pope 
was preparing the conquest of the world. 


As We See It: 


. er 
mercially successful minis- 


THE NEW DEMOCRATIC national chair- 
man, Washington’s Sen. Henry Jackson, who is 
now traveling with the candidate, asks where the 
money is coming from to finance these efforts. 
Others have wondered how much coincidence was 
involved in the fact that a southern Baptist 
preacher who has opposed Kennedy’ s election 
from the pulpit happened to be in Washington, 
staying in the Mayflower Hotel suite of a large 
gas company and visiting, among other places, the 
office of the Republican national chairman. The 
other day a man in Seattle told a political reporter 
for the Seattle Times that he had just received a 
copy of the phony Knights of Columbus oath in 
a rather odd manner. “I went to the bank to cash 
a check,” he said, “and I got it back with my 
change.” 

Sen. Kennedy has refused to comment on 
Harry Truman’s Labor Day charge that while 
Vice Pres. Nixon was taking a pious stand 
against prejudice at the front door, the Republi- 
‘cans were dealing in bigotry at the back door. 

There has been some private Democratic head- 
quarters fuming that this was indeed the case al- 
though on their side the Republicans can claim, 
not without justification, that some Democrats are 
playing the issue both ways by trying to corral 
the Catholic vote while implying that a Protestant 
vote: against Kennedy is a ballot_of bigotry, In 
any event Kennedy headquarters welcomed Pres. 
Eisenhower’s news conference comment that “1 
not only do not believe in voicing prejudice, ... 
I feel none.” 

For his part, Sen. Kennedy feels sensitive on 
the subject and has privately expressed the wish 
in somewhat redolent terms that discussion of it 
would subside. But when he was asked in a TV 
audience participation period in Seattle how he 


proposed to counteract “the persistent attacks|: 


VICE PRES. NIXON, campaigning in the Northwest, began the 
delicate process of repudiating his President on the public power 
issue. 

He has repudiated him already on farm policy by the device of 
coldly freezing out of his campaign Sec. of Agriculture Ezra Taft 


Fifth Avenue Compact with New York’s Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, 

Now the Vice President says, in a speech carefully prepared 
for the power-hungry states of Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
that he would “put greater emphasis” on federal reclamation and 
power projects. ; 


* * * 


THE RECORD SHOWS that the Administration has imposed 


The record shows that the Eisenhower-Nixon Administration suc- 
cessfully fought and defeated the proposed high-level Hell’s Canyon 
Dam in the Snake River, The first conference held by Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s first Secretary of the Interior, the late Douglas McKay, 
announced that the government would drop its opposition to turn- 
ing over the Hell’s Canyon site to a private power company. Every 
Democratic effort in Congress to overrule the Eisenhower-packed 
Federal Power Commission failed against rocklike GOP obstruction, 

Nixon has been intimately connected with the Administration 
that refused further federal funds for TVA expansion to meet its 
growing needs, with the Administration that schemed to strangle 
TVA by the Dixon-Yates deal that is still in the courts. 

The record further shows that Nixon himself, in his six-year 
career in Congress, voted five times out of six on rollcall votes to 
weaken or kill public power and reclamation projects. In the famous 
“do-nothing” Republican 80th Congress, he voted to begin the 
process of starving to death the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. Nixon as President would certainly be a more activist execu- 
tive than Mr. Eisenhower—but if he really believed in a federal 
public power philosophy, he couldn’t get majority Republican sup- 
port in either house of Congress. 

His private utility backers are- not backing him, certainly, 
because they think he would do more as President than he felt 
was essential to redeem the campaign oratory. They aren’t sup- 
porting him to advance the construction of great federal multi- 


leveled against you on your religion,” he said he| PUrpose power, navigation, flood-control and recreation facilities, 


didn’t propose to counteract them but welcomed 
questions on religious freedom, aid to education 
and other matters : 


IT HAS NOT, of course, but Sen. Jackson, the 
party chairman who himself is a Protestant and a 
Mason, says he detects some evidence that bigotry 
is beginning to backfire. 

The example may or may not be typical but 
in Eugene, Ore., a man told me his neighbor was 
infuriated last Sunday when her pastor preached 
a sermon against Catholicism. “We’re going to 
heaven,” she said, “and there’ll bé some Catholics 


_there too. If we don’t like it where do we expect 


to go then?” 


anna at il Al ira es 


One Million More Children 
Increase Need for School Aid 


OPULATION shifts and an increase of one 

million more children in the nation’s public 
schools this fall make federal aid to education 
more urgent than ever, Carl J. Megel, president of 
the Teachers’ declared on “As We See It,” AFL- 
CIO public-service radio program heard on the 
ABC network (Sunday, 1:15 p. m., New York 
time). 

“The problems this fall include the same ones 
we've had for a decade” and failed to meet, Megel 
said, 

Paul B. High, social science teacher in the 
Cleveland, O., schools, pointed out: “In large 
cities there are enough classrooms in some 
areas, but many are not in the right places. 
There may be an overcrowded building here and 
another building five or 10 miles away with 

- plenty of space.” 

Megel commented that “Fifty million people 
have moved from the cities into the suburbs in 
last 10 years. The recent census shows that the 
large cities lost population.” 

A need of classrooms exists all over the nation 
as a result, he said. In addition, “we need some- 
thing like 30,000 additional teachers just to take 
Care of the new boys and girls.” 

“We have a teacher shortage,” High re- 
marked, “because of inadequate salaries and the 
conditions under which teachers have to teach,” 

The problems are complicated, Megel declared, 
because “at the-present time we have more people 


living in city slums than we have on the farms. 
Children come from an overcrowded home into 
an overcrowded school building to be ‘taught by 
a harassed and frustrated teacher. Parents must 
realize the effect on their children of overcrowded 
classrooms, and underpaid teachers ‘facing disci- 
plinary problems.” 


Federal aid for school construction and teacher 


salaries has failed in successive recent sessions of 


Congress because of Administration failure to give 


the proposals practical support, even threatening 


a veto against most proposals made by Democratic 
leaders, the union head asserted. 


Megel argued for federal aid for school con- 
struction in the next Congress. He said it is the 
only answer because “most school revenue now | 
comes from property taxes, and this is becoming 
an impossible burden. We have advocated fed- 

‘eral aid because the federal government takes 
74 cents out of every dollar from the communi- 
ties” and because a federal income tax distrib- 
utes the cost according to ability to pay. ; 
He quoted from a Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department pamphlet advocating that during 
the next five years we raise the salaries of teachers 


so that they average $7,800 and the following five} ; 


years $8,300. “If we could get salaries like that, 
we wouldn’t have much to worry about on that 


* * bd ~ 


THE NAM NEWS attributes what it calls “victories” for “con- 
servatives” in the post-convention session of Congress to five signifi- 
cant factors. They are: 

@ “The power of the Southern Democratic-Conservative Re- 
publican coalition.” 

@ “The power of the House Rules Committee,” which deter- 
mines “except for extraordinary procedure what legislation can be 
taken to the House, floor for a vote.” 

@ “President Eisenhower’s veto power” and veto threats, 

@ “The legislative skill of leading conservatives. .. .” 

@ “The fact that much of the session was taken up with... 
civil rights legislation’ which “limited the time available” for other 
measures that “might otherwise have been enacted.” 

As political analysis, this is beyond cavil or contradiction. 

It also reveals what needs to be done to get liberal legislation 
passed—the removal of some of these weapons from the hands of 
the self-styled “conservatives.” 


score.” Megel said ‘the national average for) ATTENFION-GETTING poster, above, is one of a series. being 
teachers’ salaries now is “around $4,300 to] used by the AFL-CIO in nationwide registration drive—first step in 


$4,400,” 


J massive get-out-the-yote campaign. 


Benson. He has repudiated him on defense policy in the famous ~ 


a “no new starts” policy on reclamation and public power projects, © 
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How to Buy: 


Use New BLS Family 
Budget Judiciously 


By Sidney Margolius 
[HE BUREAU of Labor Statistics’ new estimates of family living 
costs, besides showing what a modest standard of living costs 
nowadays, can help with your own budgeting if you use these figures 
judiciously. 

BLS has estimated costs of a “modest but adequa ” standard of 
living for 20 cities. The mythical family is a father, housewife, boy 
of 13, girl of 8. The costs run from 
$5,370.a year in Houston, cheapest 
city according to this estimate, to 

$6,567 in Chicago. 

Average for the 20 cities is 
$6,084, or $117 a week including 
federal, state and local taxes. .These 

* costs were calculated last fall. Pres- 
ent costs would be about $118 a 
week. 

This, of course, is noticeably 
higher than the current average in- 
dustrial wage of $91 a week. Can 
even $118 a week buy a fairly good 
standard of living? The answer is, 
not in all respects. 

This budget allows for a five-room 
apartment or house for the family. The food allotment is $33 a 
week or $1.17 per person per day, an achievable allowance if you 
shop and prepare economically. Helen Lamale, of the BLS Divi- 
sion of Prices and Cost of Living, explains that the food budgets 
are based on a nutritionally-adequate standard. 

The “transportation” budget is based on buying a three-year-old 
car every three years, Mrs. Lamale reports. 


THE CLOTHING BUDGET would allow the wife one heavy 
coat and one light coat every four years, and papa one suit every 
three years. The recreation budget allows the family to go to the 
movies every other week, except for the boy, who would get in 
three weeks out of four. 


But the medical allotment is noticeably limited. BLS allows, 
for example, only 112 dental examinations and cleanings a year 
for four people. BLS says this medical budget is based on what’ 
seems satisfactory to families it interviewed. But if you do follow 
the recommended two visits a year for each person, you'll have 
a bigger cost than BLS allowed. 

The other potential controversy is the lower food allowances for 
southern cities. As in previous budgets, BLS allowed less for fuel 
and clothing in the South. It’s not generally known, but this time 
BLS also allowed for regional food customs. It based southern 
estimates on greater use of fish and poultry—cheaper than meat. 
For the North, it allowed for more meat, and also more money for 
baked goods. It considered that the southern custom is to do more 
home baking and generally more home preparation of food. 

Thus, living is not really as much cheaper in Houston and Atlanta 
compared to northern cities as the BLS estimates indicate. 

Nor are actual costs in New York, Philadelphia and Boston as 
much lower than Chicago as BLS indicates. It allowed more for 
cars in Chicago, since car ownership is more usual there. 


Rent controls in some areas have made a big difference in 
living costs. With many New York rentals still under controls, 
this big city actually has a lower living cost than most smaller ones. 
BLS had to allow 37 percent more for rent in Chicago than in 
New York. 

With these exceptions, the BLS budget can be helpful for family 
budgeting. You can’t use it as a model because there is no exactly 
“average family” in either needs or spending preferences. But you 
can use it to see where you may be departing frome “average,” and 
if that’s where you want to depart. 

For family budget purposes, if you eliminate A. income but not 
Social Security taxés, this maythieel family of four would ‘spend its 
money this way: 


pe fee ey eee ccacas sake te 
Rent, heat, utilities ......... 20.6 
RN haa bw arse Caecceocs 10.3 
Medical care ......... re * 
Transportation ....... sikad ae 


Reading, recreation ........ 4.0 


Best way to work out your own spending plan is to: 

@ Estimate your own expenses, using the BLS percentages as a 
reference, but not as the final authority. You may have to spend 
more for housing willy-nilly, or for food if your children are older, 
or for medical care. Or you may have special family goals and 
prefer to spend less in other departments. Certainly if you have less 
income than the estimated budgets require, you may have to pare 
the percentages spent for transportation, recreation and some of the 
other categories. — 

@ Keep a daily record of family spending. This is the only way 
you ever will know where your money goes. Then you will be 

‘better able to make it go where you want, rather than have it leak 
away. 

BLS estimates that the cost of its budget for a family of two would 
be about 66 percent of the cost for four; for three, about 87 percent, 
and five, about 120. 

Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


Cle veland Labor Cooperates: 


C LEVELAND, O.—Oneé year and 11,029 pairs 
of glasses later, the Union Eye Care Center 

of Cleveland is looking forward to doubling its 

volume of business in the next 12 months. 

Totally owned and operated by organized labor, 
the center did $212,366 in business its first 12 
months and offered glasses at as much as 60 per- 
cent below prevailing retail prices in the Cleveland 
area. 

How did Cleveland labor get in the optical 
business? William C. Lightner, president of the 
center, explains it very simply: 

“We felt the consumer was not getting a fair 
break on optical prices, so we decided to do 
something about it. We had heard of successes 
in other areas and we felt we could do as well. 
We did some checking and felt we could set up 
in business if we had $25,000 worth of working 
capital. We just went out and got it—the hard 
way, 25 cents at a crack.” 

Lightner, an AFL-CIO staff consultant with the 
Cleveland Community Chest and an active mem- 


I Was Appailed:’ 


The following is excerpted from the Sept. 2 
issue of Science, the weekly publication of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

HE American Medical Association, which 

found itself deeply involved in the Congres- 

sional fight over medical aid to the aged, was under 
attack for its use of a survey of the aged presented 
before the fifth congress of the International Insti- 
tute of Gerontologists held at San Francisco in 
mid-August. 

_A widely distributed AMA press release said 
the survey “emphatically proves that the great 
majority of Americans over 65 are capably financ- 
ing their own health care and prefer to do it on 
their own, without government intervention.” 

The release said that “90 percent [of the 
sample] could think of no ‘personal medical 
needs that were not being taken care of,” and 
that only “a relatively small percentage of those 
who said they did have medical needs attributed 
the failure to meet these needs to lack of 
money.” 

The release credited James W. Wiggins and 
Helmut’ Schoeck of Emory University as director 
and associate director of the study and listed 16 
university Sociologists from schools throughout 
the country as participating in the study. 

Senators Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) and Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.) began inserting in the Con- 
gressional Record comments on the survey. 

From Noel Gist of the University of Missouri: 


“I participated in a study of aging to the extent 


UNION MEMBERS. get service in the fitting room of the Cleveland Union Ee Care Center, which 
accommodates as many as 250 patients a day. The work includes fitting of new prescriptions and 
a steady flow of eye glass repairs and adjustments. | 


Union Eye Care Center Serves 
162,000 Families at Big Saving 


ber of the Auto Workers, teamed up with Ed 
Moss, secretary-treasurer of Machinists’ District 
54. They sold affiliation fees to unions through- 
out Cleveland on the basis of 25 cents per member. 


It was slow going at first, but finally the idea 
of low-priced eye care caught on and after nearly 
a year of almost daily appearances at union meet- 
ings throughout Cleveland, the Lightner-Moss 
team realized its goal of 100, 000 affiliation and 
$25, 000 in cash. ° 

As the center enters its second year, it has 
162,000 union families affiliated, and more than 
250 unions. Plans are being completed for the 
opening next month of a second center on Cleve- 
land’s West Side. A committee is selecting a 
location for a third site on the East Side. At the 
same time a number of larger suburbs are asking 
for centers. 

Any trade union seeking information about 
the center can write to the Union Eye Care 
Center, 1729 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio... 


Scientists Repudiate AMA Use 
Of Survey on Medical Care 


of supervising the interviewing of a sample of 
rural residents in Missouri. . . . The news release, 
by the use of my name... leaves the impression 
that I endorse the conclusions presented. 

“I do nothing of the sort... . It was quite 
obvious to me that the questionnaire sent to us 
was a very poor one and seemed to be devised 
by amateurs in research. But since we agreed 
to do the interviewing for the pegrem we com- 
pleted the assignment.” 

From Clark Tibbits, chairman of the Executive 
Committee for the Americas, International Asso- 
ciation of Gerontology: “I was in the audience 
when Professor Wiggins made his presentation. 
I was astonished at the data and conclusions 
reported. 

“The basic figures on income, assets, and health 
status differ by as much as 100 percent from those 
reported by other studies during the past decade 
and from figures available through such standard 
sources as the Bureau of the Census, the Current 
Population Survey, and the National Health 
Survey.” 

From Wayne Thompson, of Cornell: 


“When the paper was actually presented, 
there was an immediate reaction on the part oi 
the audience, attacking its unscientific character, 
and the ease with which Wiggins and Schoeck 
jumped to untenable conclusions, The survey 
was badly designed, poorly conceived and com- 
pletely misleading. Not a single scientist pres- 
ent at the meeting rose to support either Mr. 
Wiggins or his paper.” 
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|New Techniques Developed: sii phot 


‘Labor’s Registration Drive 
| Hikes Voter Lists in 14 States 


Labor’s non-partisan register-to-vote campaign, launched through nickel-a-member contributions by |’ 
:| AFL-CIO affiliates, has already sent registration totals soaring in hundreds of precincts in the 14 states | ' 
where the drive has been concentrated. 

State and local Citizens’ Non-Partisan Committees are using all the traditional methods of spurring ; 
voter registration and have developed some new techniques of their 


own. 


‘ i 


laws permit, prospective voters 
have actually been enrolled in 
their own homes. | House-to-— 
shouse canvassers spot the homes 
or apartments where one or more 
eligible adults are unregistered 

and volunteers deputized as regis- . 
trars follow through to complete 
the process. 

Other deputized volunteers en- 
roll voters at industrial plants, busi- 
ness offices, at, booths in depart- 
ment stores and shopping centers 
and through’ mobile units which 
visit each neighborhood. 


‘ Carl McPeak, named by AFL- 


Labor Welcomes New 


AEC Radiation Rules 


The Atomic Energy Commission has announced tightened radia- 
tion exposure limits for workers in private industry—cutting present 
exposure levels by two-thirds for many workers. 


Organized labor welcomed the 


new regulations, which take effect 


Jan. 1, 1961, especially since they require employers to display 


in the workplace AEC posters in-'>— 
forming workers #f the new stand- 
ards and other vital facts. This was 
a key union demand. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
late in August filed a strong protest 
with AEC Chairman John C. Mc- 
Cone over “needless delay” in put- 
ting the regulations into effect. The 
AEC acted two weeks later. *~ 


Meany had pointed out the 
new standards were recom- 
mended by a technical advisory 
group in January: 1957 and 
adopted for AEC operations a 
year after. Since then—two and 
a half years later—the standards 
had been proposed for AEC li- 
censees and hearings held and 
yet they remained withheld, 
Meany compiained in urging 
early issuance. 

Pres. James A. Brownlow of the 
AFL-CIO Metal Trades Dept. said 
his department is “indeed pleased” 
that the AEC has extended its own 
standards to private industry. Un- 
ions affiliated with the department 
represent over two-thirds of all 
unionized AEC employes. 

The AEC, in establishing the new 
exposure limits as recommended by 
the National Committee on Radia- 
tion Protection and Measurements, 
quoted NCRP as observing the low- 
ering of levels does not mean pres- 
ent levels cause damage. They are 
aimed, it was said, to bring the 
standards in line with “new trends 


of scientific opinion and to reflect}; 


awareness of the probability of a 
large future increase in Tadliation 
uses.” 


“The principal effect of the 
amendments,” said the AEC, 
“will be to limit the life-time ac- 
cumulated dose of radiation 
workers to approximately one- 
third the limits permitted under 
the regulation as it now stands.” - 


In a special poster which em- 
ployers will be required to post in 
a conspicuous place, the AEC in- 
forms workers that the new regula- 
tions cover limits on exposure to ra- 
diation and radioactive material: 
what to do in case of accidental ex- 
posure; personnel monitoring, sur- 
veys and equipment; caution signs. 
labels and safety interlock equip 
Ment, and exposure records anc 
teports. . 

significance, 


“Of particular 


Brownlow commented, “is the re- 
quirement that employers must no- 
tify the individual worker as well 
as the AEC of any exposure which 
he receives above the established 
limits and periodically, upon the 
worker’s request, to furnish the em- 
ployes information as to thal ex- 
posures.” 

Brownlow also called attention 
to the AEC poster and stressed that 
a worker could find on it the address 
and telephone number of the AEC 
Operations Office which has the re- 
sponsibility for inspection of his 
employer's facilities. 

Like a Speed Limit 


The AEC, in discussing the mean- 
ing of the sharply-reduced levels, 
said they should not be taken to 
mean there is no hazard below the 
limit and necessary damage above 
it. Rather, it is more like a “speed 
limit” which is set by the best ex- 
pert judgment for the safe operation 
of an automobile, the AEC said. 

The new regulations will cover 
about 10,000 AEC-licensed firms 
employing some 70,000 workers, it 
was estimated. They will also cover 
131 AEC contractors who, with the 
AEC plants already observing these 
standards, employ about 117,000. 


Where state and local election © 


CIO Pres. George Meany to direct 
the registration drive set up by the 
Executive Council at its August ses- 
sion, emphasized that the crash pro- 
gram supplements—but does not 
substitute for—regular COPE regis- 
tration activities. 

Major areas where the campaign 
is concentrated are cities in Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin where there is a heavy con- 
centration of population—and 
where voter registration and partici- 
pation have been light. 


Working with Other Groups 
' In these areas, labor is working 
closely with other civic groups 
through the non-partisan commit- 
tees. 

In California, an initial area of 
activity because of an early dead- 
line for closing of the registration 
books, labor has given active sup- 
port to the drive by the Community 
Service Organizations to register the 
state’s large Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation. McPeak said the original 
goal of 100,000 new registered vot- 
ers among this group has been sur- 
passed. 


Other drives have sought to 
reach first voters who have come 
of age since the last election, 
shut-ins and families where only 
_the husband is registered. 


More than 630,000° posters— 
140,000 in Spanish—have already 
been sent to state and local com- 
mittees for the registration drive. 

Public service radio and tele- 
vision spot announcements empha- 
sizing the importance of registra- 
tion have been furnished as part of 
the AFL-CIO’s contribution to the 
non-partisan citizenship program. 


All Aids Utilized 
Leaflets, sound trucks, buttons, 
parades, telephone brigades, attrac- 
tive “pickets,” all have been used 
to spotlight the campaign. 
~ Spurring the drive are what 
Meany has described as the “dis- 
couraging” results of surveys and 
spot checks on the number of per- 
sons who do. not register or vote. 


Even during presidential elec- 
tion years, traditionally the high- 


registration places in convenient lo- 


tion, the United States’ ranks 
among the lowest in the free 
world in the percentage of its 
population which goes to the 
polls. In the 1956 election, where 
participation was greater than — 
average, there were still 40. mil- 
lion Americans who did not reg- 
ister and therefore could not 
vote. 

Starting point in the AFL-CIO 
registration drive, McPeak indicat- 
ed, was a major effort to persuade 
city and county officials to make 
registration less difficult. In most 
areas, he said, “there are not enough 


cations and these places are not 
open at convenient hours.” 


Free Baby-sitters 

In areas where prospective voters 
still have to go out of their way to 
register, McPeak noted, labor and 
cooperating civic groups are pro- 
viding transportation and baby-sit- 
ters to get people to the registration 
centers. 

“We don’t ask how they are going 
to vote,” he emphasized. “‘We don’t 
tell them how to vote. We just 
want to make sure that they are 
eligible to vote.” 


14 States to Vote 
On Survival Law 


Constitutional amendments 
aimed at assuring the continuity of 
government in case of emergency, 
such as a nuclear attack, will go to 
referendum votes in 14 states on 
Nov. 8. 

Dir. Leo A. Hoegh of the Office 
of Civil & Defense Mobilization 
urged ratification. He pointed out 
that a long-range nuclear attack 
could isolate areas into “islands of 
survival” which would have to de- 
pend for help on government at 
other than the federal level. Civil 
government must act now, he said, 
to insure its own survival and to 
prevent unlawful assumption of 
authority. 

The amendments will be on the 
ballots in Maryland, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Utah, South Carolina and West 


water mark of citizen participa- 


Virginia. 


work force. 


TYPICAL OF IN-PLANT registration drives conducted by AFL-CIO unions is this scene at the 
ig Midvale-Heppenstal steel plant in Philadelphia where Federal Local Union 18887 got manage- 


nent’s cooperation for on-the-job registration of workers. The goal: a 100 percent registered 


Role Set for 
Union Women. 


In Vote Drive 


A joint program for mobilizing 


labor’s womenpower for the elec- 
tion campaign has been launched 
by the AFL-CIO Auxiliaries and 
the Women’s Activities Div. of the 
Committee on Political Education. 


At a top-level meeting, officers 
of the two groups agreed on full 
cooperation and coordination of ac- 
tivities at the national, state and 
local levels. 

First project on which the two 
groups will work together is the 
AFL-CIO’s nationwide registra- 
tion drive. Plans are being com- 
pleted to extend the cooperation 
to the election campaign and to 
labor’s continuing political edu- 
cation program. 

The blueprint for coordination 
was drawn up at a conference at- 
tended by COPE Dir. James L. 
McDevitt; Deputy Dir. Al Barkan; 
Wesley Reedy, assistant to AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitz- 
ler; AFL-CIO Auxiliaries Sec.- 
Treas. Elda Luebbert and Special: 
Rep. Marcella Beatty; and Margaret 
Thornburgh, and Esther Murray, 
directors of the Women’s Activities 
Div. 

‘Each affiliated auxiliary has been 
asked to call a special meeting if 
a regular meeting is not scheduled 
within a week to pave the way for 
all-out help to COPE organizations 
in each community. 


Musicians in 
Movie Studios 
Rejoin AFM 


Hollywood, Calif.— Musicians 
employed. in major Hollywood 
movie studios, after two years of 
working under a substandard con- 
tract, have voted in a National La- 
bor Relations Board election to turn 
out the unaffiliated Musicians Guild 
and restore bargaining rights to the 
American Federation of Musicians. 

The election was bitterly con- 
tested, the AFM winning by a close 
margin a majority of the nearly 
1,000 votes cast. 

AFM Pres. Herman D. Kenin 
hailed the outcome as “a significant 
victory for trade unions as well as 
instrumentalists everywhere.” 

“It signals the speedy end of 
dual unionism and provides the 
kind of unity of purpose that 
enables an honest trade union to 
represent its members effective- 
ly,” he said. 

“I am sure I speak for the vast 
majority of our 265,000 members 
when I say that we regard the elec- 
tion results more as a reaffirmation 
of musicians’ unity than as a vic- 
tory over other musicians.” 
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Educationists 
Discuss Union 
Staff Training 


Five. different approaches to the 


problems of training instructors for |: 
union educational programs are de-|: 


scribed in frank detail in the cur- 
Tent issue of Education News and 
Views, publication of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Education. 


George Brooks, education direc- 


tor of the Pulp-Sulphite Workers, | 


writes of his union’s pioneering ef- 
forts in staff training—and of the 
shifts in emphasis that have devel- 


oped because of changing condi- 


tions. 

Elwood Taub of the Woodwork 
ers relates how his union success- 
fully adapted the Pulp-Sulphite pro- 
gram to its own needs. ; 

Meatcutters’ Education Dir. 
Helmuth Kern discusses the one- 
day leadership institute which the 
union has used to develop “a 
hard core .. . of active, militant, 
loyal . . . and responsible mem- 
bers.” 

The Auto Workers’ unique retire- 
ment leadership training program is 
‘described by George E. Odell, while 
Jules Pagano and Thomas J. Cos- 
grove discuss the “new dimension” 
in labor education developed by 
the Communications. Workers’ staff 
institutes held in cooperation with 
the University of Chicago. 


Ohio COPE 
Backs Kennedy 


Columbus, O.—The Ohio AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation at a meeting here unani- 
mously concurred with the national 
AFL-CIO’s endorsement of Sen. 
John F. Kennedy for president as 
“in the best interests of the United 
States and of the labor movement.” 

COPE also endorsed two Republi- 
cans and one Democrat in contests 
for the State Supreme Court. It 
recommended the election of Judge 
Kingsley A. Taft and Earl R. 
Hoover, Republicans, over Joseph 
H. Ellison and Judge James F. Bell, 
Democrats, respectively, and of 
Judge John W. Peck (D) over 
C. William O’Neill (R), former 
governor. 

Both Democratic and Republican 
candidates in a fourth statewide 
contest, for state auditor, won 
COPE endorsement. 


ROY O. WELLBORN, left, is npeeena taking the oath of office as 
new president of Grain Millers from retiring Pres. Sam P. ar at 
the union’s seventh convention, in Denver. 


Variety Finds ‘Land of | 
Promise’ Noteworthy 


The entertainment field’s weekly newspaper, Variety, applauded 
the AFL-CIO’s film documentary, “Land of Promise,” terming the 
coast-to-coast showing of the film a “noteworthy step” towards edu- 
cating the postwar generation on the history of American labor. 

Variety, in its issue of Sept. 7, 


reviews the half-hour film which 


casting Company television net- 
work over the Labor Day weekend. 

The review states that “Land of 
Promise” lets the “postwar kiddies 
of the inflation and two-car garage 
era” know that American workers 
had some heroes and “some mighty 
hard times before things got so 
good.” 

The Boston Herald of-Sept. 3 
saw the film as a “verys appropriate 
pre-Labor Day program based on 
the progress this nation and labor 
have made.” 

Variety praised a segment of the 
film featuring a talk by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. It. said: 
“Rather than gloat on the union 
movement’s accomplishments, the 
prexy takes the time to chide the 
country on its slums and blighted 
sections, where there isn’t to this 
day even the protection of a mini- 
mum wage (migrant fruit-pickers, 
etc.).” 

Claiming the production “strictly 


was shown on the American Broad- 


“4 


soft pedals the riots and wars be- 
tween labor and management,” the 
review maintained: “This was one 
time when a TV half hour had 
every right to exploit violence, yet 
stayed completely away from it.” 

The review pays tribute to the 
film’s musical score, calling it 

“unique and effective, with a raft 
of fine folk singers.” 

The Boston Herald said: “Be- 
cause it was an AFL-CIO produc- 
tion, it naturally credited many of 
the gains to the unions, yet only 
the most biased would call it uh- 
fair.” 

The review cited the film’s “ex- 
cellent introduction showing the 
nation at work and at play, telling 
of the contributions of labor to the 
greatness of this country, and stress- 
ing the point that unions have won 
for the workers a chance to have 
enough money and time to enjoy 
their pursuit of happiness.” 


NLRB Hears Arguments in Four 
Tests of L-G Picket Restrictions 


The National Labor Relations Board has heard oral arguments on four test cases arising out of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act’s restrictions on organizational and recognition picketing. 


The board said the cases, 


selected from a larger group, 
interpretation of the L-G restrictions. 


These were the cases and 


contained representative issues in the 


the arguments: 


®@ The Blinne Construction Co.® 


of Kansas City, Kan. and Hod Car- 
riers Local 840 involves picketing 
to protest an alleged refusal to rec- 
ognize or bargain. ~The NLRB 
‘trial examiner had held peaceful 
picketing to be an unfair labor 
practice, even if conducted by a 
majority union. 

The NLRB general counsel's at- 
torneys argued that a violation has 
occurred if a union failed to file for 
an election within a reasonable 
period of time, not to exceed 30 
days, even if the union represents 
a majority and even though the un- 
ion may be picketing to protest the 
employer’s refusal to recognize the 
union. 

The union attorney, Harold 
Gruenberg, argued that Congress 
did not intend that majority un- 
ions should suffer from the re- 
striction. He said it was aimed 
to outlaw minority union picket- 


ing. 

He also lashed the board’s pro- 
cedure on election petitions when 
unfair labor practices have been 
filed in the same case, as happened 
in the Blinne case. He said. the 
practice of postponing the election 


pending the outcome of the unfair 
labor practice charges would force 
the union to give up the charges. in 
order to meet the election petition 
deadline. 

@ The Crown Cafeteria of Long 
Beach, Calif., and Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers’ Local 681. Here 
the workers picketed to win recog- 
nition and to appeal to customers 
not to patronize the cafeteria. The 
trial examiner found this a lawful 
object and method and recom- 
mended dismissal. 

The general counsel’s office ar- 
gued that the union revealed its rec- 
ognition objective throughout the 
picketing. It therefore was unpro- 
tected by L-G’s “publicity” provis- 
ion, it charged. 

. ‘Worthless’ Safeguard 

Ben Gettler, the union attorney, 
charged that the general counsel’s 
approach would make the “publici- 
ty” provision worthless as a safe- 
guard for picketing. He argued that 
the reality of most picketing is that 
the union is seeking recognition or a 
contract. 

@ The Stork Club in New York 
City and Hotel and Restaurant 


Workers’ Locals 1 and 89. This 
case involves issues similar to the 
Crown case and in particular -the 
publicly-announced withdrawal of 
a prior demand for recognition. 
The trial examiner had recom- 
mended dismissal, finding the un- 
ion had withdrawn from recogni- 
tion to the protection of ‘“‘publicity” 
picketing. 

Ben D. Stein and Jerome B. Lu- 
rie, for the union, demanded that 
the board disclose under what cir- 
cumstances the union could carry 
out publicity picketing if it is found 
the union acted illegally in the 
Stork Club case. They pointed out 
the withdrawal of the recognition 
demand was effected in a letter to 
the employer, with copies sent to 
the NLRB and others. 

@ The Cartage and Terminal 
Management Corp. of Chicago and 
Teamsters’ Local 705. In this case, 
the examiner found the employer 
had “offered recognition and ac- 
cepted recognition, which the un- 
ion refused.” He found the union 
violated the law by trying to im- 
pose certain conditions on the: em- 
ployer. 


Elect Wellborn Presidént:- 


Grain Millers Ask. 
New Role for NLRB 


Denver—The Grain Millers have called for abolition df most of - 


the powers of the National Labor 


Relations Board. 


The union, meeting here in its seventh constitutional convention, 
overwhelmingly approved a resolution calling for abolition of the 
office and staff of the general counsel and transfer of the judicial 


functions of the board to independ-@ 


ent labor courts. 

The approximately 200 delegates 
also: 

@ Endorsed the Democratic 
presidential ticket of Sen. John F. 
Kennedy and Sen. Lyndon B. John- 
son. 

@ Approved the retirement of 
Sam P. Ming, president of the in- 
ternational since its charter by -the 
former AFL in 1948, and elected 
Roy O. Wellborn, vice president, 
as Ming’s successor, 

@ Formally accepted merger of 
some 15,000 sugar workers with 
the Grain Millers. 

Ming, a former flour mill worker 
in Seattle who now resides in Min- 
neapolis, AFGM headquarters, was 
active in organized labor for 25 
years. He said he was relinquish- 
ing the post because “it is time to 
turn the leadership over to younger 
men.” 

’ ‘Wellborn, long a labor leader 
in Oklahoma -City, Okla., takes 
office Dec. 1-to serve out Ming’s 
unexpired term ending in the 
spring of 1963. Wellborn was 
elected in a spirited contest with 
Joseph Klickna of Springfield, 

The resolution on the NLRB calls 
for stripping the board of all func- 
tions except that of conducting 
representation elections, and con- 
gressional re-evaluation of the 
whole agency and its methods of 
adjudicating labor problems and 
disputes. 

In its place, the resolution pro- 
poses that special regional federal 
labor tribunals with equity powers 
be established to adjudicate dis- 
putes in the labor field. 

The resolution said: “Experience 
since 1947 has also shown that an 
administrative agency consisting of 
the five members of the NLRB, ap- 
proximately 150 legal assistants to 
members and about 100 trial ex- 
aminers cannot enunciate and equit- 
ably administer a workable and 
publicly acceptable national labor 
policy under the existing laws... . 


~ . Hopelessly Inefficient’ 

“The board has become hope- 
lessly inefficient in the disposition 
of its case load. With more per- 
sonnel than is available to the entire 
federal judiciary and with far fewer 
cases and less complicated issues 
to resolve, the board has made a 
mockery of the very purpose of ad- 
ministrative law and administrative 
agencies—prompt and expert de- 
termination of controversies. . . 

“All too frequently the aonnte 


decisions reflect appalling ignor- 
ance of the facts of industrial life 
only because of the voluntary self- 
isolation of the board members 
from those who might best enlight- 
en them, the litigants them- 
Selves. « o'« : : 
“(We) firmly believe that ’ the 
degeneration and degradation of the 
NLRB and the office of general 
counsel are of such character ‘and 
depth that, evem-under a new na- 


tional administration which might 
ultimately replace all present mem-— 


bers and the general counsel with 
new personnel, it will still be-im- 
possible to reconstruct these agen- 
cies and rededicate them to er’ 
usefulness.” 

This was believed to be the first 
time an international union had 
taken such a drastic stand atte 
the board. 


The convention approved the 
Democratic presidential ticket of 
Sen. John F. Kennedy and Sen. | 
Lyndon B. Johnson following a 
warning by AFL-CIO Legislative 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller that the 
United States is “beginning a seri- 
ous recession.” 


Biemiller told the delegates that 
“at least four major pieces of social 
legislation that failed in Congress 
this year would have become law if 
Kennedy had been” President.” 


He said “strong, positive lead- 
ership in the White House would 
have tipped the scales” and 
“brought about passage of effec- 
tive wage-hour legislation, fed- 
eral aid to education, adequate 
housing legislation and medical 
care for the aged through social 
security.” 


Instead, Biemiller said, the Ad- 
ministration “including the Vice 
President exerted strong negative 
pressure to give the reactionaries 
their margin of victory.” 

Nixon, he added, would be a 
“stronger” president than Eisen- 
hower but he would “apply that 
strong grip... around the throat 
of the labor movement and the 
forces of liberalism in America.” 


“Biemiller. also warned the dele- 
gates that under the Eisenhower- 
Nixon Administration the country 
is economically irisecure and is now 
again “beginning a serious reces« 
08; 

The delegates endorsed a pro- 
gram of raising the standards of 
foreign: workers as the best answer 


.|to the problem of low-priced im- 


ports. 


Sen. Hennings, Battler 
For Civil Rights, Dies 


Sen. Thomas C. Hennings (D- 
Mo.), for 10 years one of the Sen- 
ate’s outstanding liberals and a 
leader in the civil rights and civil’ 
liberties fights, died at his home in 
Washington after an illness of sev- 
eral months. He was 57, 


He was operated upon in May 
at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., for what was described as 
an abdominal obstruction and had 
not returned to Congress since. 

In a telegram of sympathy to 
Mrs. Hennings, AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany praised the senator 
as “a staunch and valiant liberal 
who fought  untiringly for the 
achievement of full civil rights for 
all,” and as “a true public servant 
and a great American,” 


Hennings was chairman’ of the 
Senate Rules Committee and of the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights. A highly-regarded 
lawyer, he spearheaded the 1954 
fight that resulted in defeat of the 
proposed Bricker Amendment to 
limit the President’s treaty-making 
power. He also made the “legal” 
arguments in the Senate debate 
over civil rights legislation in 1957. 

Son of a onetime Democratic 
circuit judge in St. Louis, Hennings 
served in the Navy in World Wart 
II. He went to the Senate im 
1950 and had the distinction of 
being the only Democrat to oust 
a Republican incumbent that year, 
winning over Sen. Forrest C, Don- 
nell by 93,000 votes. 
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Bates Urges Drive for Kennedy: , 


Political ‘Abtion: Stressed | 
At Bricklayers Convention 


‘Los Angeles—Full support and active ‘backing of the AFL-CIO’s political education program is 
“our surest defense against oppressive, restrictive and reactionary legislation and the best means of 
assuring enactment of vital and constructive labor-backed measures.” 


So declared Harry C. Bates, former president of the Bricklayers, in his final report to the union’s 


66th convention opening here._ 


Bates became president. emeritus 
of the union last May. His ap- 
pointed successor, John J. Murphy, 
was elected to the presidency by 
the convention. Bates retired after 
serving as president of the union 
for 25 years. 


Community Campaigns Urged 
Bates, calling for a Community- 
level. campaign on behalf of Sen. 


John Kennedy, Democratic nomi- 


nee for the presidency, declared: 

“In this presidential election 
year, it is especially important to 
enlist through COPE the widest 
possible support for the candi- 
dates friendly to labor and gen- 
uinely concerned about the wel- 
fare of the working people.” 

‘He said that “ill-conceived poli- 
cies stubbornly pursued by the 
Eisenhower Administration have 
prevented the American economy 
from pulling out of the economic 
recession,” which. started in 1957- 
58. 

California’s Gov. Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown won a _ prolonged, 
standing ovation from the more than 


600 delegates when he predicted a 
“magnificent victory for the Demo- 
cratic ticket in November.” 
Under Republican rule, Brown 
said, “big business has gained a 
stranglehold on government pro- 
curement,” declaring that a 
Democratic administration is es- 
sential if this hold ‘is to be 
broken. 
~C. J. (Neil) Haggerty, president 
of the AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Dept., said there is “more democ- 
racy in the smallest of our unions 
than in Congress.” . 


Rules Bottleneck Hit 


He called for early actions on 
union demands for a change in pro- 
cedures which permit “a handful 
of anti-labor congressmen” to bottle 
up labor-backed measures in com- 
mittee, saying that at present “par- 
liamentary trickery seems to be 


more important than democracy in|’ 


our Congress.” 
Sec. of Labor James P. Mitch- 
ell urged organized labor to in- 
tensify its efforts before the next 


Meany Calls Election 


Key to US. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

lite countries—and no amount of 
campaign oratory and double talk 
can make this reality disappear.” 

Speaking of Republican political 
oratory, Meany said it was “an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people to base a campaign on 
the deceitful assertion that every- 
thing is just okay at home and 
abroad.” 

The Democratic presidential can- 
didate addressed himself to a defi- 
nition of liberalism in a modern 
society, a philosophy of govern- 
ment which, he said, “is our best, 
our only hope in the world today.” 

“Only liberalism can solve the 
bitter problems this nation faces as 
we enter the turbulent sixties,” he 
said. “And the only basic issue 
in this 1960 presidential campaign 
is whether our government will fall 
into the conservative rut of dying 
without daring or whether we will 
move ahead in the liberal spirit of 
daring and doing.” 

Nixon Line Assailed 

Kennedy lashed out at the Nixon 
line of “liberalism abroad, conser- 
vatism at home,” because, he said, 
it misses “the basic concept of 
American foreign policy.” 

“Our foreign policy can strike 
through to the heart of the world,” 
he stated, “only as it reflects a deep 
passion for social idealism. That 
is why Woodrow Wilson and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt had such a vast im- 
pact on the world—and that is why 
Adiai Stevenson and Chester Bowles 
are so widely admired.” 

Kennedy was introduced by Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr of the Union 
Theological Seminary, a Liberal 
party vice-chairman. 

Dr. Niebuhr is probably the out- 
Standing Protestant theologian in 
the United States and is a world- 
renowned philosopher. 

In his introduction, he stressed 
the important contribution which 
lay Catholicism had made to “the 
great strength of America and 
Western Europe.” He pointed to. 
Chancellor Adenauer of Ger- 
many and President De Gaulle 
of France, both Catholics, to 
Holland and Belgium where “De- 
mocracy has been maintained by 


World Role 


a ‘and. Catholicism work- 


ing together most of the time.” 

“American bigots ought to read 
history,” he suggested. 

Stevenson, Democratic standard- 
bearer in the last two campaigns, 
said that “the task of this genera- 
tion is the conquest of the future 
and to awaken our nation from 
this sorry season of stagnation and 
stupor.” 


‘A Little Fixing’ Won’t Do 


“After these eight torpid years,” 
he said, “we have passed the point 
where we can fool around the half 
measures. Neither abroad nor at 
home can we suppose that a little 
fixing, a little whittling, a little good 
fellowship, a pull and a pat will 
solve our problems.” 

Lehman compared the Eisen- 
hower Administration to the little 
boy with his finger in the hole of 
the dike which “has tried vainly to 
keep back the tides of the times.” 

“It has refused to see that the 
ancient dikes,” he said, “are no 
longer equal to the task; that the 
flood of events sweeping in from 
all directions must overwhelm us 
all unless we move forward vig- 
orously and imaginatively, on the 
broad fronts of human rights, 
social justice and welfare, and 
passion for peace.” 

In his address, Meany derided 
Republican campaign talk about 
“containing communism’’ and 
asked, “where has there been any 
success?” 


“Let’s see what is happening,” he 

said. “The President of the United 
States ‘has been openly insulted. 
The dictatorships are using Ameri- 
can soil to ferment propaganda 
campaigns ‘against us. Castro in- 
sults America every day and still 
we’re told by Republican orators 
that they have been successful in 
upholding ‘American prestige. 
_ “And where do we stand on the 
economic health of this country 
which is closely related to interna- 
tional questions? I say we are in 
a bad situation economically. We 
brought this to the attention of both 
parties.’ We got a lot of attention 
from the Democratic party and a 
shrug ‘of the: shoulders from the 
Republicans.” 


session of Congress to win pas- 
sage of the common situs picket- _ 
ing measure, and suggested the 
union should concentrate its 
organizing efforts in the field of 
residential housing “if. your un- 
ion standards are to- be pro- 
tected.” 


Peter McGavin, assistant to AFL- 


| CIO Pres. George Meany, ridiculed 


recent charges by Vice Pres. Nixon 
that the Democrats “paid off” or- 
ganized labor for its support. 

“We are guilty only if he means 
that liberal Democrats are working 
for.increases in minimum wage, for 
better housing and education pro- 
grams, and for the needs of all 
Americans, in return for our sup- 
port,’ McGavin said. And the 
Nixon-Goldwater team, he said, is 
“paying off” its supporters too, “in 
the form of anti-labor legislation.” 

Murphy, as the new Bricklay- 
ers president, said his predeces- 
sor, Bates, “has done more for 
the benefit of this union and its 
members than any other individ- 
ual in our time.” 

Noting that Bates will continue 
as an AFL-CIO vice president and 
Executive Council member, Mur- 
phy said the success of the Ameri- 
can labor movement “has rested 
largely on the shoulders of a few 
men and to the list of those elected 
few we long ago proudly added the 
name of Harry Bates.” 


Four Unions 
Give Backing 
To Kennedy 


Executive boards of four more 
international unions have endorsed 
the presidential candidacy of Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D), backing the 
position taken by the AFL-CIO 
General Board. 

In convention actions reported 
elsewhere in this issue, the Machin- 
ists, the Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers and the Grain Mil- 
lers all voted endorsement of the 
Democratic ticket. 

The Clothing Workers board, 
meeting in New York, declared the 
“nation stands at a crossroads as 
important as any in our history,” 
and said that while Vice Pres. 
Nixon “has leaned far more on 
the side of reaction than of prog- 
ress,” Kennedy “has consistently 
taken the leadership in efforts to 
improve. our social welfare laws 
and basic labor legislation.” 

Executive boards of both the 
American Bakery & Confection- 
ery Workers and the Brewery 
Workers strongly endorsed the 
Kennedy-Johnsor ticket and the 
Democratic platform. 


The ABC board, in Washington, 
said it has concluded “that it is in 
the best interests” of the union’s 
membership “to take a forthright 
stand in the coming election.” 

The. Brewery Workers board, 
meeting at Cincinnati, gave its en- 
dorsement at a session in which 
Robert Kennedy, the candidate’s 
brother and campaign manager, 
emphasized the importance of the 
registration-to-yote campaign. 

In a mail ballot, the Commu- 
nications Workers board unani- 
mously endorsed the Kennedy- 
Johnson ticket “as America’s best 
hope for regaining economic 
strength at home and prestige 
abroad.” 


PRINTS OF THE FIRST 52 “Americans at Work” television films 
are presented to the Library of Congress for its permanent collection. 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 


Schnitzler made the presentation 


at ceremonies in the office of the Librarian of Congress, L. Quincy 


Mumford, right. 


Library of 


Congress 


Gets Labor Films 


The Library of Congress, sanctuary for scholars and repository 
of many of the nation’s most valuable literary and cultural treasures, 
will preserve for future generations the entire “Americans at Work” 


television series. 


Prints of the first 52 films, produced as a public service by the 


AFL-CIO, were 
thanks by the Librarian of Con- 
gress, L. Quincy Mumford. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, who made the presenta- 
tion, told Mumford and other li- 
brary dignitaries that the labor 
movement is hopeful the films will 
serve to acquaint posterity with 
many of the crafts and hand skills 
rapidly being lost through tech- 
nological changes. 

Mumford expressed the li- 
brary’s appreciation for the gift, 
noting that many pioneering 
works in the film industry have 
been lost because their historical 
value was not foreseen at the 
time. 

The Library of Congress also will 
receive the balance of the 104 films 
schduled for production, Schnitzler 
assured Mumford. To date, 89 of 
the 15-minute documentaries have 


accepted with® 


been completed for showing on 161 
television stations in the United 
States and 28 overseas stations of 
the armed forces network. 

In addition, many of the films 
are being translated into 16 lan- 
guages by the United States In- 
formation Agency for showing in 
72 foreign countries. _ 

The labor-produced series ‘has 
won a number of awards, but 
perhaps the most unique form of 
praise came from an employer 
who saw a preview of a film 
which included scenes of his 
workers on the job. 

He was so impressed that he has 
arranged to buy television time, im- 
mediately before the public service 
film goes on the air, to praise the 
production and compliment the 
people who made it. 


Leedom, NLRB Chief, 
Refuses to Step Aside 


(Continued from Page 1) 


liberal forces, is trying to unseat 
Mundt in the November elections. 

Leedom wrote that Mundt, in 22 
years in Congress, has fought “for 
economy and sanity in government” 
and led “the battle against the en- 
croachments of socialistic schemes 
in America.” 

The Leedom letter alleged 
that Mundt is on the “purge list” 
of “certain labor leaders.” 

Harris said in his affidavit that 
Mundt is a prominent spokesman 
in Congress “for the employer point 
of view on labor relations issues.” 
He said Mundt has backed Taft- 
Hartley amendments sought by em- 
ployers and opposed by unions. 


’ Anti-Union Propaganda Charged 


Harris charged that Leedom, in 
the fund-raising letter, associated 
himself in general with Mundt’s 
views and also engaged in “anti- 
union propaganda.” 

Harris also contended that Lee- 
dom was associated in the Mundt 
fund-raising appeal with Rowland 
Jones, who was listed as “chairman, 
Men’s Division” and who, Harris 
said, is president of the American 


Retail Federation, an active lobby-} 


ing organization. 


Harris stressed that Jones and the 


ARF “lobbied actively last year” ia 
favor of Landrum-Griffin pods 
ments to increase the severity of 
the Taft-Hartley Act’s restrictions 
on organizational and recognition 
picketing. 

The Leedom letter and the as- 
sociation with Jones has raised 
“grave doubts” as to the NLRB 
chairman’s impartiality general- 
ly and, in particular, in the pic- 
keting cases now before the 
board, Harris declared. 


Leedom promptly refused to step 
down and later said: 

“In all matters that have come 
before me I have exercised a judi- 
cial attitude. This I will continue 
to do.” — 

The board issued a “minute of 
board action” in which it said it 
found the Harris affidavit “insuffi- 
cient on the facts alleged therein” 
to establish bias on Leedom’s part. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
asked at his regular press confer- 
ence whether he thought Lee- 
dom had been indiscreet, replied 
that Leedom “has made a good 
chairman of the board.” Mit- 
chell added he did not want to 
comment on a_ quaisi-judicial 
agency . 
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IAM Endorses Kennedy- J ohnsonTicket 


Overwhelming Vote 
Approves Candidates 


(Continued from Page 1) 
minute demonstration, snake-dan- 
cing down the aisles and massing 
20 deep in front of the podium. 

Nixon, who entered the hall from 
back stage, was greeted by polite 
applause from the delegates, and 
loud cheers from the galleries. 


As the Nixon speech pro- 


gressed, a contest appeared to be 
developing between the diverse 


groups. The galleries cheered the 


mention of Pres. Eisenhower's 
name, while delegates saved their 
applause for references to Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman. 


Kennedy, in a speech interrupted 
repeatedly by cheers and applause 
which echoed through the vast 
auditorium, hit hard at the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon Administration’s op- 
position to medical care for the 
aged, slum clearance, aid to educa- 
tion, minimum wage and “pro- 
grams that are designed to halt 
unemployment.” 

“There is no new Republican 
Party, and no old Republican 
Party,” the Democratic standard- 
bearer declared. “There is only 
the same Republican Party which, 
for half a century, has opposed 
every single progressive measure de- 
signed to improve human welfare 
and reduce human misery.” 

Kennedy ticked off a long list 
of GOP failures, including oppo- 
sition to social security, adequate 
workmen’s compensation, mini- 
mum wages and limitations on 
hours of employment. 

In 1960, he declared, “the need 
to eliminate povery and hunger and 
insecurity is as great as it ever 
was.” More than 4 million Ameri- 
cans are unemployed, hé said, “and 
the jobs of millions more are in 
jeopardy because of the steady re- 
placement of men by machines.” 

“With your help,” Kennedy told 
the IAM, “we intend to return to 
the principles of the Employment 
Act of 1946—1o see to it that every 
American who wants to work will 
be able to find a job. ... To do 
this we must speed up the growth 
of an economy which in the past 
eight years has been growing at 
one-half the rate it did under 
(former Pres.) Truman, and one- 
third the rate of the Soviet Un- 
ec. 4 

“With your help, we intend to 
see to it that every American is 
protected in his later years against 
the ravages of disease and dis- 
ability through a system of social 
security insurance. .. . 

“With your help we intend to 
help the states of this nation build 
the classrooms and pay for the 
teachers which we must have if we 
are to have an educational system 
second to none.... 

“And with your help we intend 
to use the full legal and moral au- 


Political Supplement 
Reprints Are Ready 


Reprints of the special four- 
page section in the Sept. 3 
issue of the AFL-CIO News 
dealing with labor’s endorse- 
ment of Kennedy-Johnson 
are now available without 
cost from the Pamphlet Divi- 
sion, AFL-CIO Dept. of Pub- 
lications, 815 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The special section includes 
the text of the AFL-CIO Gen- 
eral Board statement spelling 
out the reasons for labor en- 
dorsement of the Democratic 
candidates and a_ detailed 
comparison of the voting rec- 
ords of Vice Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon and Sen, John F. 
Kennedy. 


thority of the federal government 
to protect every American in the 
exercise of his full constitutional 


rights.” ~ 
Nixon devoted most of his ‘half- 


hour address to international af-] 


fairs, declaring that the primary 
task facing the nation is “meeting 
the forces of slavery and commun- 
ism and defeating them without 
war.” He paid tribute. to - the 
American labor movement's con- 
tinuing fight against communism, 
declaring that no group in the na- 
tion is “more aware of the Com- 
munist threat, and its threat to 
free trade unions.” 

The Vice President denied 
charges by Kennedy that the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon Administration has 
represented special interests. 

“I feel a deep concern for the 
things you feel,” he declared. 

Nixon saluted the work done 
by IAM Pres. Al J. Hayes, an 
AFL-CIO vice president and 
Executive Council member, in 
his role as chairman of the fed- 
eration’s Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee. 

“When it becomes necessary to 
enact legislation to protect work- 
ers against the excesses of a few, 
as it has been necessary to do,” 
Nixon said, “the real job of clean- 
ing up unions must come from the 
inside as the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee has done.” 

The GOP presidential candidate 
also saluted the contribution made 
by Hayes and other labor leaders 
to the President’s Committee on 
Government Contracts. 

Nixon, chairman of the commit- 
tee, in an oblique reference to the 
burning civil rights issue, said that 
“where. tax .money..is used, every- 
body who pays taxes is entitled to 
an equal break in getting jobs.” 

Earlier, delegates laid aside a 
droposal that the IAM back efforts 
‘o form a third major political 
oarty in the U.S. They called, in- 
stead, for determined efforts by the 
entire trade union movement to 
impress on the two major parties 
the necessity for implementing 
party platforms to make them 
“something more than campaign 
promises.” 


Automation Guards 


Delegates also put their stamp of 
approval on an eight-point plan, 
recommended by the IAM execu- 
tive council, to protect members 
from mass unemployment as a re- 
sult of automation. 

The collective bargaining pro- 
gram calls for the right to transfer 
to jobs in other plants, adequate 
moving allowances, training for 
new jobs at full pay, supplemental 
unemployment benefits, early re- 
tirement with adequate pension, and 
equitable distribution. to workers 
of a fair share of the profits from 
increased productivity. 

A constitutional change designed 
to bring increased stability to the 
union’s $2.5 million strike fund was 
approved by the delegates, but must 
still win ratification from the IAM’s 
million members in a referendum 
later this year. The plan calls 
for reducing benefits from the pres- 
ent $35 level to $25 a week, pro- 
viding for a cutoff when the fund 
drops to $500,000, and assures con- 
tinuation of reduced benefits from 
the general fund. 

The convention voted to set up 
more than 2,000 older and retired 
workers’ committees—one in each 
lodge throughout the U.S. and 
Canada—to protect employment 
rights of older members threatened 
with layoff due to automation. The 
committees would also develop pro- 
grams to prepare older members 
for retirement, and to represent 
them on community-wide organiza- 
tions, 


Biltmore. 


NEW YORK LABOR leaders Gitcoaie Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson to a reception and meeting at ‘Hotel 
Mayor Robert F, Wagner accompanied the Democratic vice presidential candidate. Left 
to right, Pres. Harry Van Arsdale of the City AFL-CIO, Johnson, Pres. Peter Brannan of the New 
York Building Trades Council, Wagner, Vice Pres. George Brink of the Post Office Clerks, and Pres, 
David Sullivan, Building Service Employes. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
youth; unconcerned about the 
cruel privations suffered by the 
aged, and only belatedly and op- 
portunistically interested in the 
economic crisis confronting the 
farmer.” 

Before the endorsement, Ken- 
nedy spoke to the IUE delegates 
via video tape, declaring that in 
November the voters will be “con- 
fronted with a’ clear choice between 
the standstill attitude of the pres- 
ent Administration or progress and 
vigor under Democratic _leader- 
ship.” 

Introduced by Symington 


Kennedy recorded his’ message 
during an overnight stop in St, 
Louis, Mo., where he addressed 
1,500 delegates to the Machinists’ 
convention. Introducing him on 
the taped film, which was played 
over a closed-circuit line to the IUE 
convention, was Sen. Stuart Sym- 
ington (D-Mo.), an honorary IUE 
member. 

Earlier, the convention heard 
Rep. Chester Bowles (D-Conn.), a 
chief architect of the “rights of 
man” platform of the Democratic 
Party, call for election of Kennedy 
and Johnson to assure “a new era 
of growth, confidence and creative 
action at home and abroad.” 


Stressing the “total inseparability 
of foreign and domestic policies,” 
Bowles told delegates from 300 lo- 
cals in the U.S. and Canada that 
“if we fail to raise our nation’s rate 
of economic growth, if we fail to 
guarantee the civil rights of all our 
citizens, if we fail to advance hu- 
man welfare, if we fail to recapture 
our sense of national purpose—then 
we will most assuredly fail in our 
relations with the rest of mankind.” 

‘Decade of Decision’ 

IUE Pres. James B. Carey, de- 
claring that the 1960’s would be a 
“decade of decision” for America, 
said the choice the nation makes at 
the polls in November might deter- 
mine “whether or not this will 
become mankind’s last decade.” 

In his keynote address, Carey 
called on the labor movement 
and “its liberal allies” to “fight 
back with a new and intensified 
militancy” against the coalition of 
big business and political reac- 
tionaries to halt the wave of 
“economic barbarianism” sweep- 
ing the nation. 

The IUE and all labor, Carey 
said, must “counterattack not only 
by registering and going to the polls 
in unprecedented numbers, but by 
voting for candidates who are men 


of principle, men who will consci- 


entiously reflect the will of the 
electorate.” 

Bowles assailed both Pres. Eisen- 
hower and Nixon as “leaders who 
have lost touch with people” and 
who have positioned themselves 
“behind a barrage of tired slogans 
against the interests of the poor, the 
unemployed, the sick and aging.” 


The religious issue injected into 
the 1960 presidential campaign 
drew a stinging attack from Harry 
Golden, editor of the Carolina Is- 
raelite. and-.author of three ~ best 
sellers including “Only in Amer- 
ica.” Attacks on Kennedy because 
of his Catholic. faith constitute “the 
most un-American ideas we’ve had 
since the days of Joe McCarthy,” 
Golden declared. 


With the IUE convention coming 
in the midst of negotiations with 
General Electric Co. and Westing- 
house Electric Corp. for contracts 
covering 155,000 workers, Carey 
devoted much of his keynote to an 
attack on what he termed a big 


IUE Convention Votes ‘Enthusiastic’ 
Support of Kennedy-Johnson Team 


business “conspiracy to undermine 
the living standards of the workers,” 
declaring that corporation execu- 
tives making $400,000 to $600,000 
annually were guilty of “pushing 
class conflict? when they sought to 
depress real wages. 

Carey and Sec.-Treas. Al Hart- 
nett, who have headed the IUE 
since its creation in 1949, were 
unanimously re-elected to office. 
The constitution was revised to set 
the term of office at four years 
instead of two. 
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Both GE, Westinghouse 
Face IUE Shutdowns 


Miami Beach—Both General 


Electric and Westinghouse have 


been warned that they face shutdowns unless they change their 
negotiating tactics and reach satisfactory agreements wtih the Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers before current contracts expire. 

The warning to General Electric came from the IUE-GE Nego- 


tiating Committee, and to Westing-% 


house from the IUE-Westinghouse 
Negotiating Committee. Both met 
after a regular daily session of the 
ninth constitutional convention of 
the IUE here. 


The GE contract covering 75,- 
000 workers expires Oct. 1. The 
Westinghouse pact, covering 50,- 
000 expires Oct. 15. 


The FUOE-GE Negotiating 
Committee called for a meeting 
of the FTUE-GE Conference 
Board in New York Sept. 30 to 
approve “an agreement or close 
down the plants until such time 
as an agreement is reached.” 


‘ 

The IUE-Westinghouse Nego- 
tiating Committee recommended 
that the conference board meet in 
Pittsburgh Oct. 14 “to either ap- 
prove a satisfactory agreement or 
decide that there will be no work 
in any IUE-Westinghouse unit on 
Oct. 15, 1960.” 


A number of GE locals have al- 
ready voted “no contract, no work.” 
The IUE-GE Negotiating Commit- 


tee recommended that all other GE 
locals vote by Sept. 25. 

The union’s proposals were 
handed to General Electric June 
13. Demands included  supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, pro- 
ductivity wage increases, a union 
shop, termination pay and a pro- 
gram for income security. 


Both Offers Rejected 

GE made a counter-offer Aug. 
‘30 which the IUE rejected as “un- 
responsive to the needs of the mem- 
bership.” Westinghouse later made 
an offer which the IUE termed “a 
carbon copy” of the GE offer, and 
that also was rejected by the union, 

Both companies insist on the eli- 
mination of cost-of-living pay 
clauses, which the IUE estimates 
has brought wage increases of 10 
percent. during the life of the ex- 
piring contracts. 

The convention later adopted 
resolutions backing the recom- 
mendations of the GE and West- 
inghouse Negotiating Commit- 
tees and pledging full support. — 
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